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Christmas. 


“ Little children, can you tell, 

Do you know the story well, 
Every girl and every boy, 

) Why the angels sang for joy, 
On the Christmas morning?” 


: For little children everywhere 


A joyous season still we make, 
We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 


The glory from the manger shed, 


Wherein the lowly Savior lay, 
Shines as a halo round the head 


Of every human child to-day. 


The teacher’s part at Christmas — what is it? 


Is it not that “every girl and every boy” 
the deeper meaning of Christmas without losing any 


of the joy and merriment of it. 


The little ones are too young to comprehend the 
mighty significance of the birth of the little Christ- 
Child for whom a world was waiting, but they can 
understand there is a sacred joy in the celebration of 
His birthday that belongs to no other ;—they know 


about keeping birthdays. 


~ 


Shall it not, then, mean to the children that Christ- 
mas is a birthday festival which they celebrate by 
gift-giving because He was the greatest gift the world 
ever knew? And cannot they be led to understand 
that they give direct to Him when they remember the 






unfortunate who cannot return the gift. 








The teacher who can plant the thought in childish 
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hearts, that the true Christmas feeling comes only from 
the loving kindness that prompts to self-forgetfulness 
in making the happiness of others, and at the same 
time not give one sombre tint to the merry-making 
that is the children’s right, has done ideal Christmas 
work. 


Which? 


It was Christmas week. Two primary teachers in 
a city school read the same Christmas story with their 
children, in separate rooms. 

The purpose of the story was to teach the duty of 
benevolence to poor people at Christmas. The little 
sketch had not much character in itself and each 
teacher could make of it what she would. 

One teacher used the story to point a Christmas 
moral. In the same business tone in which she would 
have given a lesson in number, she wove into the 
bare story-facts the duty of benevolence to the poor 
as a special Christmas obligation. In imagination, she 
went with her children to the dwelling of poverty, gave 
the presents of outgrown clothing and last year’s 
Christmas gifts; then mechanically brought the chil- 
dren home again with a sense of duty done, to have a 
real Christmas of their own afterwards. In closing, 
she tacked on a little moral,—to be very thankful they 
were not like the poor children they had visited. 

And every child, as he closed his book, was, without 
knowing it, a little Pharisee. 


The other teaeher? She first read the story aloud 
to her children with a voice rich with feeling, and 
she read into this same bare story the whole blessed- 
ness of a loving and sympathetic humanity. The 
children listened with deepening eyes; at the close 
not a word was uttered by either children or teacher. 
No “moral” was needed. Every syllable had vibrated 
with a moral. 

Then, as the children took up the separate para- 
graphs, this teacher, too, went with them to the 
unfortunate home. They went gladly, as a privilege— 
no “duty” was talked about. They entered deferen- 
tially, with their hearts in their eyes and voices, and 
they were very careful that the visit should not be con- 
sidered an intrusion—for a home is a sacred place, 
whether cot or palace. They laid their gifts upon the 
table, making no mention of them, and played happily 
with the little ones as long as they staid. These gifts 
were new, bought with their own money in voluntary 
sacrifice. And as this teacher and children walked 
home together, they talked in a happy-hearted way of 
this little visit, as one part of their “good time” at 
Christmas. 

And each little child, as he closed his book, was, 
without knowing it, a good Samaritan. 


The teachers? Each had taught a reading lesson, 
and each, unconsciously, had put herself into it. 


The Act of Teaching” 


(The following is an extract from “Some Problems in 
Education” by Professor John M. Coulter of the University 
of Chicago. Published in University Record.— Ep.) 


HIS is quite independent of the subject-matter and has 
+ no reference to the equipment of the school in material 
things. It concerns simply the contact of teacher and 
pupil in the act of teaching. Perhaps the most difficult 
work of the teacher is to appreciate the exact mental con- 
dition of the pupil in reference to any subject. Unless 
there is complete adaptation in this regard the contact is a 
failure, leading to mutual disgust and distrust. It has been 
my good fortune to witness a large amount of teaching in 
all grades, and the impression left upon me has been one of 
astonishing lack of simplicity and directness in the present- 
ation of subjects, resulting in utter confusion. My own 
conclusion has been that this indicates either ignorance of 
the subject, or lack of teaching ability, or a wooden appli- 
cation of some pedagogical refinement which has been 
learned somewhere, and which is either not worth applying 
in any case, or is woefully misplaced. Hardly can there be 
imagined a worse combination than wooden teaching by 
one ignorant of the subject. In a great mass of teaching, 
instead of using clear expression and a direct presentation, 
the effort seems to be to use most unusual phrases, as far 
from an ordinary vocabulary as possible, and to approach 
the subject in such a devious way that its significance is in 
danger of being missed. The philosophy of- teaching is 
well enough as a background, but philosophical teaching is 
usually out of place. To inject the abstractions and phrase- 
making of normal training into the school-room is to dis- 
miss clearness and all intellectual contact with pupils. This 
is no criticism of pedagogical training, for I would be the 
last to suggest that any profession should be attempted 
without professional training, but it is a criticism of those 
teachers who do not know how to apply their training and 
follow what they regard to be rules, rather than principles. 
Probably the greatest factor in this result is the fact that fat 
too many ‘teachers have learned the form of teaching 
merely, and have strangely neglected to gain some 
knowledge of the subject-matter to be taught. With them 
it is form without substance, and what else are they 
equipped to do but to go slavishly through the motions of 
teaching? There is no flexibility, no power of adaptation, 
no ability to depart from a fixed routine, and hence no 
adjustment to the very diverse mental conditions they must 
meet and are expected to stimulate. Necessary flexibility 
in method is impossible without a broad grasp of the subject 
to be presented. It should be unnecessary soberly to state 
that methods of presentation amount to nothing without 
sonething to present, but the schools seem to need the 
statement. The amount of meaningless drudgery that this 
senseless formalism has forced upon pupils has long been 
recognized by parents, whose indignation occasionally 
breaks out in condemnation of the schools as places where 
method has run to seed. It is very fortunate that the 
human mind is so tough a structure that it will develop in 
spite of teachers and all of our educational experiments 
have not succeeded in sensibly stunting it. I. have about 
concluded that the great problem in the act of teaching is 
not how to impart instruction, but how to oppose the fewest 
obstacles to mental development. The human mind has a 
mighty way of overcoming obstacles, but, as teachers, we 
have'no right to attempt to make them iisurmountable. I 
have almost cried out in indignation when witnessing some 
pupil whose quick mind has discovered short cuts to results 
ruthlessly forced upon the procrustean bed of method. by 
some teacher who knows only one way. It is such things 
that bring the profession into deserved contempt, as one 
that has not yet emerged from blind empiricism, 
The necessary combination of knowledge of the subject 
with knowledge of methods needs further emphasis and 
application. It is often supposed that the lower the grade 


or the more elementary the subject, the less the need of a 
knowledge of the subject on the part of the teacher. 


There 
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can be no greater mistake if successful teaching isthe end 
in view. In no part of educatidnal work is flexibility in 
presentation and in -material so necessary as at its very 
beginning. ‘Truth is many sided, and it is always a ques- 
tion as to which side shall be presented. ‘The teacher who 
only knows one side is hopelessly lost, and hence becomes 
dogmatic and useless. For instance, I know of no science 
teaching that demands a broader grasp of the subject-matter, 
and a more facile adaptation of material to purpose, than 
** nature study ” in the lower grades. So long as it is com- 
mitted to teachers with no scientific training, I predict that 
it will be a failure. It is in danger of being worse than a 
failure, for to atone for lack of scientific knowledge teachers 
are apt to have recourse to popular books upon science, full 
of sensational and claptrap Statements, and actually mislead 
those whom they are guiding. To escape from the bondage 
of the book, to see with our own eyes, to handle with our 
own hands, to judge for ourselves, cannot be brought about 
by the retailing of romanees. Even if the teacher has 
enough of the scientific: spirit, to say nothing of sufficient 
knowledge, to’ discard the. romances, the overwhelming 
danger is that the pupil will be set at dead work, which, 
when done, leads to nothing. Observation merely for the 
sake of observation is’ cruel ‘when the world is full of im- 
portant things to be obsérved. But how can a teacher 
select the important things and discard the trifling things 
without some fundamental knowledge of the subject? The 
whole race of man is peculiarly open to humbugging in the 
guise of science, and this will be intensified if school chil- 
dren are to be humbugged by their teachers. 1 have used 
as an illustration a subject with which I happen to be 
familiar, but fancy that it is but an illustration of all the 
rest. Not to prolong the discussion of this particular prob- 
lem, it is my desire to impress the.fact that the act of 
teaching demands 4 knowledge of ‘subjects as well as of 
methods, that there may be the greatest’ amount of flexi- 
bility in presentation; it demands simple language and a 
very direct style ; entire suppression of the philosophy of a 
subject until there are facts enough upon which to found a 
little simple philosophy ; complete abolition of all pedagogi- 
cal cant; anda reverence for truth that will not permit it 
to be trifled with, in order to arouse a factitious interest. 


Christmas 1 in - the School-Room 


Senne, F, KEysor 


HE great festival season is with us and again we are 

T confronted with the problem of what is to be done that 

shall be both of pleasure and profit to the children. 

To divest its stories and traditions of their far-away, mys- 

terious element and to make them vivid, living realities is, 
perhaps, ¢he important thing to accomplish. 

This may be done to some extent if the teacher is fresh 
in the legends, history, and poetry of this historic holiday 
season. ‘To read them anew will surely inspire every heart 
with good cheer and good will to all mankind. 

It is pre-eminently the children’s holiday season and they 
have a right to the teacher’s best in thought and work. but 
a teacher cannot give this except from fresh preparation. 
Work prompted from old, worn-out memories will lack 
impetus and inspiration. Such work must fall far short. of 
the desired result. 

A plea is here most earnestly made for the story of the 
Christ-Child as a story, pure and simple, and not to be 
hashed and re-hashed in the various lessons of the month. 
In using it other than as a simple story we rob it of its 
divine element and sweet simplicity. There is danger of 
correlating its life and mission to absolute fruitlessness. 

Develop the story, a portion at a time, not as a remote 
legendary tale, but as a vivid reality.. Let the children first 
know him as a little child like themselves. Give them the 
true historic setting of the story, and put all the poetry and 
faith of your own soul into its telling. Talk to them.of the 
customs and habits of the people at that time, and let, them 
journey with Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem. Have pic- 
tures illustrating the different parts of the story, and so 
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arranged that the children can have easy access to them at 
the intermission periods. ; 

The children will greatly rejoice in the Wise Men, their 
beautiful white camels, their ‘elegant trappings, and in the 
costly gifts, because of their reality. The humility and 
devotion expressed by their coming can be understood by 
every child. Then, too, the dutiful shepherds in their coats 
of skin, sleeping with their sheep on those beautiful hills, 
with the starry sky for their canopy, may easily be made a 
veritable poem to the eagerly listening children. And then 
last and best, the heavenly music and the wonderful guiding 
star unite in making this story one of the purest and sweet- 
est the world has to offer. By its telling every little heart 
will be filled with reverence and made responsive to the 
most delicate touch. The atmosphere of the room will be 
indeed “ Peace and Good- will.” 

Another source of inspiration is found in the study of 
the great. paintings, especially the Madonnas, by both old 
and modern artists. How can one look upon any of the 
Madonna creations of Raphael, Murillo, Titian, Knaus or 
Bodenhausen without receiving an incentive for nobler work 
and purer thought? As we study the face of the young 
mother and child, surround it with the individuality of the 
artist, recall its purpose and the condition of the times 
when it was painted, we may feel a tingle of joy and a thrill 
of genuine delight. 

Have at least one copy of “‘ The Christ-Child,” and more 
if possible, by some of the old masters, in the room. Tell 
the children that they are the best work of the most famous 
artists the world has ever had, and that they gave their best 
efforts to the painting of the lovely “ Mother and Child.” 
If the subject was worthy of so many great mihds and skil- 
ful hands to work upon, it is certainly worthy of our study 
and admiration. 


With the story of the “Christ-Child” will come the 
learning to read the pictures and the children will love them 
because they are pictures of meaning. The picture of a 
child in a bright dress playing with her dog would give the 
children a momentary delight, but what else? It would 
soon be forgotten because it meant nothing, simply a pretty 
child at play. It had no upward lift in its tone — nothing 
to inspire further thought. 


I believe it a mistaken idea that brilliancy of coloring 
alone attracts children to a picture. To a certain extent 
this may be true, but soon, very soon, color counts for 
naught if the picture expresses thought. 

A school-room needs a few pictures of color to brighten 
it, but these should be of the most careful selection ; only 
those that are artistic in color and design being chosen. 
Some of the art journals send out studies for painting that 
are truly beautiful — really artistic in every respect; and 
these, when simply framed, are very desirable. 

We cannot all be artists, but we can do at least a little 
in training those under our charge to appreciate a picture 
and interpret a little of that feeling which impressed and 
actuated the artist. Children must be educated to appre- 
ciate the fine in art as well as the good in literature. There 
is no better place to begin than in the primary schools, 
where the minds are plastic, easily led and responsive to the 
- loving and delicate touch of the teacher. Someone has 
said, “If the art instinct could be aroused in the hearts of 
all the little children in our public schools, the homes, even 
the poorer ones, of the next generation would be far less 
pitiable in their crude attempts at decoration.” 

Aside from the refining and humanizing effect of good 
pictures, they are of invaluable aid in the primary language 
work. They are the children’s special delight. A picture 
is the quickest means of stimulating thought. Your objects 
may not interest them, your poem may not be understood, 
but place a picture before the class, the dullest must see 
and have some corresponding thought. 

One of “te thoughts of the Christmas festival is for each 
to have an ideal, to strive for it, and to realize the best that 
isin us. We all rejoice to-day that a Raphael put his best 
upon canvas, that a Virgil sang his best, and that a Luther 
preached his best. “Man can have no higher aim, no 
nobler ambition than that of lightening by one feather the 
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load of care that darkens so many lives.’’ This is, indeed, 
the spirit of the Yule-tide and the spirit of the age. . 

The story of the Christ-Child, who came as a gift to all 
the world, furnishes as an example that highest actuating 
motive, loving kindness. After the story has been fully 
developed, if the children are asked, ‘Shall we make. gifts 
for those we love?” they will quickly respond, “ Oh, yes, 
we want to make presents, too.” 

The making of their simple little gifts for papa, mamma, 
sister or brother, will be a gladsome time to the little 
workers. If the spirit of joyous helpfulness pervades the 
room and permeates each little heart there will be no diffi- 
culty as to the motive of their Christmas keeping and giving. 
They will understand why gifts are made and received. 

Some of the best Christmas pictures for study : 


Sistine Madonna. Raphael. 

Madonna of the Chair. Raphael, 
Madonna of the Fish. Raphael. 

Holy Night. Corregpio. 

Mother and Child. Bodenhausen. 
Madonna. Murillo. 

Holy Family. Murillo. 

Madonna. Anaus, 

Joseph and the Child. Guido Reni. 
Christ in the Temple. Hoffman. 

Christ Blessing the Children. Plockhurst. 
Madonna. C. Muller. 

The Arrival at Bethlehem. JZ. Oliver Merson. 
The Christmas Baby. C. Froschi, 

Holy Family. De/regger. 

Virgin, Child and St. John. Bourguercan. 
Madonna di Tempi. Raphael: 

Descent from the Cross... Volterra. 


Concerning Modern Poetry IV 
ANNIE W. SANBORN 


UR last talk, which dealt with the epoch-making poems, 
leaves us with all the world of modern, and especially 
of lyric poetry still to explore. Like the world Stev- 

enson knew in his “‘ Child’s Garden,”’ it is 
“So full of a number of things, 
That I am sure we shall all be as happy as kings.” 

It is, in truth, a veritable kingdom, and it is all our own— 
its palaces and prisons, its joys and sorrows, its classic 
melody, its rich humanity, its pictures of life and love and 
death. 

It confronts us, indeed, with an embarrassment of riches. 
In dealing with the epics, we have the testimony of the 
ages to support us. But modern verse has not been proved 
by time. e must choose for ourselves, and since this is 
to be so, I would say, avoid all criticism at first. Let us 
take no other’s opinion at first until we have really tried to 
form one of our own. We have some preferences to start 
with, no doubt. We will follow these and let them lead us 
on, putting to ourselves, however, at every step, one or two 
questions. , 

What We Shall Demand 


The first question is: “ Does this meet the requirements 
of true poetry?” The second is: “ When we have entered 
into the spirit of it, what is its effect on us?” As to'the 
first, we agreed in our talk of a month ago that definitions 
of poetry were for the most part unsatisfactory, and it is as 
well, perhaps, to apply to poetry certain tests that are appli- 
cable to all art, and so to relieve ourselves of following a 
series of fine-drawn phrases. 

Mr. Symonds has said that “in proportion as we gain a 
firmer hold upon our own place in the world, we shall come 
to comprehend with more instinctive certitude-what is 

.simple, natural and honest, welcoming with gladaess all 
artistic products that exhibit these qualities.” These are 
tremendous things to demand of a man’s work —that it be 
“simple, natural and honest.” Yet, since we are determined 
to have nothing less than the best, we may make- that 
demand, remembering always the modifying clause —“ In 
proportion as we gain a firmer hold on our own place in the 
world.” 

The test is a double one —it works both ways — if we 
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honestly .demand the best, it is because the best in us is 
uppermost, and as we find ourselves exacting more and 
more greater things of our.authors, and turning now and 
then from old favorites to new in the quest, we need not 
accuse ourselves of fickleness, but rather be sure that this 
new demand is a part of our own upward growth. 


Simplicity in Verse. 

The test of simplicity, naturalness, and honesty, is, as I 
have said, a tremendous one. Simplicity in art does not 
mean necessarily plainness and barrenness of treatment, 
but rather simplicity of purpose. There is a kind of single- 
ness, a unity, that runs through the work of the great poets 
and that is the true simplicity, even though its manner of 
expression seem elaborate. When we have discovered what 
it is that a poet most wants to tell us and have discovered 
it merely by reading his verse without commentary, we may 
be sure he is simple in the sense Mr. Symonds had in mind. 

Browning, to take an extreme instance, is commonly 
regarded as the reverse of simple. Yet we have in him an 
‘ example of the highest simplicity of purpose. He is 
always telling us, and especially throughout his middle and 
later years, how fine and interesting a thing life is and how 
well worth while it is to be alive, even though existence 
may have little for us but suffering. He makes us in love 
with life for its own sake — makes us respect ourselves if 
only for our mere humanity. This directness of purpose 
we are bound to recognize as simplicity. 

In Wordsworth we have the kind of simplicity that 
expresses itself in manner as well as in purpose. In him 
it is the eager yearning for the quiet, uplifted, tranquil life, 
close to nature, that continually seeks expression. It speaks 
most plainly in his loftiest poems, and this is of itself a 
proof that it was his heart’s desire. 


Naturalness in Poetry 


Naturalness may be said to consist mainly, in a poet, of 
the things of which it consists in life — namely, the absence 
of pose and pretense. Every now and then, in the history 
of poetry, we find a man who, with some poetic taste, per- 
haps even genius, has managed to assume such extraordinary 
attitudes towards life that his real nature and capacity for 
truth can only be guessed. 

A very magnificent example of the foseur in English 
poetry is Lord Byron. He had genius, vitality and variety, 
but he is everlastingly hinting .at his own enormous and 
mysterious iniquities. Like a naughty Jack Horner, he is 
forever saying, “See what a bad boy am I!” This is not 
naturalness, though Byron was capable of being natural and 
the greatness of his talent not infrequently forced him above 
what Matthew Arnold calls his “coxcombry.” But he is 
not an example of naturalness, even though his verse is not 
lacking in honesty of a certain kind. 

For positive examples there could not be better ones 
than our own Lowell, who wrote from the heart to the need 
of the hour, and in good American English ; or Burns, who, 
by simply telling the story of Scottish peasant life in Scottish 
rhyme, brought forth from it a loveliness that can never 
fade. 

There is another sense in which naturalness as an import- 
ant element in poetry shotild be considered — that of spon- 
taneity. One can imagine Shelley, for instance, rising in 
the morning with the thought for a poem in his mind—a 
thought all fire and light and rainbow tints. 
begins to take shape in words — behold, the skylark darts 
across it, and gives it a visible form, and it has a right to be. 
Or, on the other hand, we cafi imagine another man getting 
out of bed and saying to himself, “I really must write an 


ode this morning,” and sitting down, after he has had his, 


breakfast and read his paper, to think of a subject, measure 
off his lines, and fit his rhymes. We are not to suppose 
that Shelley did not give as careful and conscientious study 
to the technique of his song of the skylark, with its “ pale 
purple even,” its “ twinkling grass,” its poet hidden in the 
light of thought,” as would the other man to his “cut and 
dried” production. But art does demand something more 
than careful and conscientious encouragement —it must 
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have spontaneity, and without it that second requirement of 
Mr. Symonds is unfulfilled. 


The Honest Poet 


The third requirement, honesty, is the hardest of all. 
For every man who works with brush or pen, honesty means 
to 


“ Paint the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of Things as they are.” 


He may see it rightly or wrongly, but if he is honest he 
will show it to us as it has been shown to him. It is aston- 
ishing how much easier it is to paint the thing as some other 
man has seen it. It would seem almost as if a young poet 
who loves other poets could not come to maturity with his 
own freshness of imagination intact. 

Yet there is something about genius that survives and 
surmounts example. When Browning was a boy, with little 
romance or poetry to feed upon, he came across, almost by 
accident, a volume of Shelley’s poems. They opened a new 
world to him. He was fired, inspired by them. Yet, if his 
own gift was in any way formed or modified by Shelley, the 
fact is beyond the power of the human eye to detect. 
Certainly no two poets are more dissimilar in manner or in 
apparent inspiration. 

Honesty in a poet, as in man Or woman, requires courage. 
It costs something when the natural bent of the poet is aside 
from or in advance of, the tendency of current thought. 
Walt Whitman was honest — too honest, many people think 
—and he paid the penalty of being tabooed by libraries 
and book clubs for years. The critics have not yet stopped 
wrangling about him. So far as our present purpose is con- 
cerned, I think we must admit that if Whitman was more 
honest at times, in what he said, than was strictly necessary, 
his steady adherence to his conviction of the way it must 
be said, was a fine bit of honesty in itself, and sometimes 
gave us splendid results. ‘ 

It is scarcely advisable, however, to make a liking for 
Whitman a test of our own discernment of the “simple, 
natural and honest” in poetry. He meant to be all these 
things, but his convictions were almost too much for him — 
he overshot the mark and occasionally we are obliged to 
suspect him of posing as a barbarian. 


As to Personal Influence 


Now the second question we were to ask ourselves as we 
go on from poet to poet was as to the effect on ourselves. 
It may be stated as a safe general rule, that whatever fills us 
with new mental and spiritual life, whether it is stimulating 
or soothing, we may recognize as worthy of the time we can 
afiord to give it. There are poets who fulfil all strictly 
artistic demands, who yet fail utterly — say rather who have 
not tried—to provide for this universal need. Among 
Victorian poets, for example, none has more astonishing 
gifts in certain directions than Algernon Swinburne. For 
color, melody and perfection of technique he is without a 
peer. Yet his verse, which allures like the perfume of a 
tropical flower, leaves us unnourished as to mind and soul. 
It is the fruit of the Dead Sea, fair to look upon, ruddy to 
the eye, but dust and ashes in the mouth. A single example 
will illustrate. These lines are from “ Felise.” 


**Can God restore one ruined thing, 
Or he who slays our souls alive, 
Make dead things thrive? 


Two gifts perforce he has given us yet, 
Though sad things stay and glad things fly; 
Two gifts he has given us, to forget 
All glad and sad things that go by 
And then to die.” 


“To forget” and “to die’’ — these, according to the 
teaching and preaching of Swinburne, are the great gifts of 
God to man. And this is the burden of much, if not most 
of his verse. Now turn to this picture of the soul as clay 
on the potter’s wheel : 


“ Fool, all that is at all, 
Lives ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure, 
What entered into thee, 
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That is, was, and shall be; 
Time’s wheel runs back, or stops; potter and clay endure. 
* bod * * * * . * * 


Look not thou down, but up 
To uses of a cup;— - 
The festal board, lamps flash and trumpet’s wheel — 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lip aglow — 
Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with 
earth’s wheel ?” 

You see the difference — one man tells you to eat and 
drink, if you will, but that even those joys are as nothing 
compared to the bliss of forgetting and dying — getting out 
of it all. The other tells you that all disappointment, all 
earthly perplexity and misunderstanding are blessed, merely 
because they help us to round our souls to that perfect 
shape from which the “ Master” shall drink the wine of 
life. 

We must demand of our poets that they shall give us 
substantial cheer and plenty of it. We may find it in wan- 
dering through the New England woods with Whittier ; 
among the hills of Scotland with Burns; in Acadia with 
Longfellow ; among the English lanes with Wordsworth or 
the English castles witn Tennyson; in pure dream and 
fairyland with Keats; or in the homes and haunts and 
hearts of men with Browning; but find it we must or our 
quest will be a vain and empty one. 


As to Criticism 


As I said a while ago, we will leave criticism alone at first. 
But when we have decided who are our favorite poets — 
those whom we will take into our hearts and lives, we shall 
find it not only pleasant but helpful to see what a few good 
critics have thought about them. This brings us to a point 
where it is our turn to be “simple, natural and honest.” It 
is really no small achievement, when we find a clever gentle- 
man like Mr. Andrew Lang saying withering things about 
our chosen one, to maintain the true attitude of combined 
teachableness and independence. For while we cannot 
afford to let them dictate to us, neither can we afford to lose 
the benefit of their wider experience and maturer judgment. 
To put it in a word, we may revise, but never form, our 
opinion by that of the critic. 

Among the critics, it may be added finally, many are 
called, but few are — wisely —chosen. But there are cer- 
tain authoritative names like John Addington Symonds, who 
is broad and philosophic and altogether reliable ; Andrew 
Lang, witty, keen, discriminating, and at times caustic ; 
James Russell Lowell, who is sympathetic and scholarly and 
a safe guide among the classics ; Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
whose “‘ Nature of Poetry,” “Victorian Poets,” and “ Poets 
of America,” are permanently helful ; and Matthew Arnold, 
who, if a trifle arrogant and wooden at times, is a com- 
petent aid and reacts healthfu'ly on one’s own convictions. 

These, and others like them, will help us as our own 
impressions become clear and distinct, to formulate them 
still more closely. We must have no slipshod, half-under- 
stood likes and dislikes among our poets. We must be 
able, in legal parlance, to “‘ show cause’ why we do or do 
not find them good and lovable. And this is where the 
usefulness of sound criticism lies. 


Influence of Nature Study on 
Character 


The awakening to the importance of nature study has 
come none too soon. There is growing up in our streets 
a generation of children with an experience absolutely 
barren of those early pictures which you and I prize so 
much. Vague, hazy and unsatisfactory as your childhood 
pictures of nature may be, what would your life be worth 
to-day without them? Take from your picture all the green 
grass upon which you romped and played when a child ; 
then take away the trees and all the birds ; take away those 
stretches of landscape that sprawled between you and the 
rising and setting sun; take the blue out of the sky; take 
the odors of fresh earth out of your nostrils and the pure 
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air out of your lungs, and then tell me what you have left 
of this world that you prize. 

Now, replace the green carpet of your early years with 
the hard and unyielding paving stones; instead of trees, 
let there be stolid chimneys; box up your horizon with 
walls of wood, brick and stone not fifty yards away ; 
besmirch the sky with soot; instead of the song of the 
birds, let there be the rattle and rumble and infernal 
delirium of the street ; instead of fresh odors of the earth, 
fill your nostrils with odors unspeakable that have never 
been catalogued in any list of smells; torture your throat 
and lungs with the fumes of sulphur, and now tell me how 
I, as a teacher, may develop out of such an experience such 
character as we demand in American citizenship. 

And yet the picture is not overdrawn for hundreds of 
children in Chicago and other great cities of the country. 
I believe that the millions of dollars now poured into our 
city schools is largely a useless waste, unless we are able to 
provide adequate means for bringing our children into early 
and vital contact with the earth of which God has always 
made his men. 

As the lives of people become broadened through an 
intelligent and appreciative study of nature, our ideals of 
life will become purified and elevated. The ideals chosen 
for our children from the rubbish of superstition and 
‘ambition of the past are infinitely lower than those exacted 
by nature of those who love her and seek to obey her laws. 

This is the ideal that nature offers for your children if 
studied intelligently according to methods of modern 
science. It is an ideal full of the promise that it will 
finally win man from the pessimism of ignorance and 
establish within him the strong confidence of a beautiful 
hope.— Wilbur L. Jackman before a Convocation of Mothers 
at Chicago. 





The Little Fir Trees 


Hey! little evergreens 

Sturdy and strong! 

Summer and autumn time 
Hasten along 

Harvest the sunbeams, then, 
Bind them in sheaves, 

Range them and change them 
To tufts of green leaves. 
Delve in the mellow mold, 
Far, far below, 

And so. 

Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, little evergreens, grow! 


Gather all uttermost 

Beauty, because — 

Hark, till I tell it now — 
How Santa Claus, 

Out of the northern land, 
Over the seas, 

Soon shall come seeking you, 
Evergreen trees? 

Seek you with reindeer, soon, 
Over the snow, 

And so, 

Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow! 


What if the maple flare 
Flaunting and red, 

You shall bear waxen-white 
Tapers instead. 

What if now, otherwhere 
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Birds are beguiled, 

You shall yet nestle 

The little Christ-Child! 

Ah, the strange splendor 

The fir trees shall know, 

And so, 

Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow: 


— Evaleen Stein in ‘* St. Nicholas.” 


Brush Drawing 


(All the illustrations except Fig. 5 and initial letter were drawn by 
children whose ages range from five to nine.—Ep.) 


Assy P. CHURCHILL Supervisor of Drawing 
Leominster Mass. 


HE morning of real art educa- 
tion in this country has dawned,” 
writes the editor of Ar/ Educa- 
tion. He predicts that the next 
few years will see accomplish- 
ments never dreamed of by a 
few at the present time. The 


efforts now being made in the 
public schools to liberate the 
children from the restrictions 
which have been placed about 
them, and to give encourage- 
ment to freedom and originality. 

The introduction of brush 
work and water color into the 
grammar and primary grades 
has done much toward the 
accomplishment of these things. Those supervisors who 
were pioneers in this movement have met with such un- 
looked-for results, there is no longer any doubt that brush 
work is a step forward in the right direc- 
tion. It seems destined to entirely super- 
sede the mechanical methods of the past. 
For those who have tried the experiment, 
this paper has no suggestions — none are 
needed. It is rather for those primary 
teachers without supervisors, who really 
have a desire to teach drawing to their 
little people. 

Some morning, instead of the regular 
lesson in drawing, give your children a 
little talk about artists. Do any of them 
know a real live one? Have any of them 
ever seen one making a picture? What 
did he use—book and pencil? Have 
they ever tried to paint? Would they like 
to try brushes to-day instead of pencils? 

If your school board will not furnish 
you with brushes (good ones can be ob- 
tained for five cents apiece), use burnt 
matches or wooden toothpicks. An 
appeal to the children’s experience in 
chewing stick licorice will make it clear 
how a toothpick can be transformed into a 
brush. No less an artist than Millet made 
many of his sketches with a burnt match 
dipped in ink. The Sé Micholas Maga- 
zine for January, 1895, contains a copy of 
some of them. Seated at his fireside on 
a winter’s evening, surrounded by his chil- 
dren or his friends, this was his favorite 
amusement. 

There is a charm in working with colors, 
but if you cannot obtain them, ordinary 
writing ink will serve the purpose, and for 
the winter months is quite as good. If 
the brushes, before being used, are dipped 
into water and then shaken so that a fine 
point is obtained, they will take the ink more readily, 
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Let the first lesson have for its aim “getting acquainted 
with” the brush. A little precaution in regard to the 
amount of ink on the brush will 
prevent many mishaps. ‘Select 
for subjects familiar things in 
which all will be interested — 
Jack-o’-lanterns, kites and bal- 
loons proved attractive in the 
early autumn. 

Without saying much about the manner of 
working, except to take the brush near the top 
of the handle and hold the arm so that the 
brush will hang down, watch the pupils draw. 
You will discover what faults there are to be 
corrected. 

If possible, have some good examples of sil- 
houette drawing to show them. You will find 
many good illustrations of it in poster work. 
Woodbury’s poster for the July Century of 
1895 is an excellent one. The Japanese have 
long appreciated its effectiveness and frequent 
examples of it may be found in Japanese 
prints. Arrange your curtains so that the > 
plants will cast shadows upon it. Call attention 
to the inky shadows of trees and vines which 
an electric arc light casts, and to the clear-cut 
outline of objects against a twilight sky. | 

Twigs, simple plants, pods and seed-cases, 
dried grasses, sedges and rushes are all good 
subjects for brush work. Avoid those that have many 
details, for one of the ends to be 
secured is the ability to see and 
express things simply and in masses. 
If the specimen is small, each child 
should have one, but for the first 
lessons it seems best to have a 
single large one placed where all 
can see it. If possible, put it in a 
window where it can be seen as 
dark against light. 

Use the first part of the second, 
and, in fact, of all lessons for drill 
exercises. Drawing curved lines, 
imagining them to be the path des- 
cribed by a rocket, is good practice. 
The arm should be held so: that the 
movement is from the shoulder, and 
all lines should be made with a 
single stroke. The quicker the stroke, the better the result. 

Have the parts of grasses and plants drawn in the order 
and direction in which they grew. Lead the children to 
feel that they are “‘ growing” a grass upon the paper. At 
first, be content if they show the relative size and position 
of parts. By degrees, the character and somewhat of the 
spirit will appear, particularly if an interest is felt in the 
plant itself. Little people are such imaginative creatures, it 
is not difficult to awaken such a 
feeling. Personification is one of the 
best means. These are some of the 
things that were said about this 
grass. (Fig.1.) It was so tall they 
thought it must be “a grown-up,” so 
they called it a grass man. He stood 
very straight, the way we like to see 
real men stand. He could bow 
easily, he was so “limbery.” His 
head was not round like their own. 
His arms were joined to his body 
in queer places, one of them almost 
down to his feet. He had to hold 
his arms up all the time. One of Fig. 4 
them acted tired. Has not this little 
man of eight years told us all these things in his sketch of 
the grass man? The little sedge’s arms came right out from 
his head. He was waving them in the air. (Fig. 2.) 
The little gem, “ Have you heard the baby bluets cooing 
in their mossy beds?” led them to handle the little plant 
very tenderly. (Fig. 3.) 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 
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The effectiveness of the 
sheet depends much upon 


the arrangement of the 
drawing. Some specimens 
lend themselves well to 
oblong spaces, others to 
circles. The youngest chil- 
dren appreciate the differ- 
ence between an awkward 
or stiff arrangement and 
one that is beautiful. 

Intersperse these les- 
sons on the grasses with 
some in which the subject 
deals with large masses — 
fruits (Fig. 4), vegetables, 
animals, a view from the 
window (Fig. 5). Try the 
children themselves (Fig. 
6). Any child is delighted 
to pose, and such lessons 
are always attended by the 
greatest amount of enthu- 
siasm. They are “real 
artists” when they are drawing the human figure. These 
subjects should be drawn, not in outline first, but in 
masses directly. 

What will this work do 
for the child? Continued 
‘through his school course 
it cannot fail to give him 
the ability to search out 
the character of things, to 
appreciate beauty and to 
express it simply, freely, 
effectively; for “we're 
made so that we love when 
first we see them painted, 
things we have passed a 
hundred times before nor 
cared to see,” and “if we 
get simple beauty and 
naught else, we get about 
the best thing God invents. 
That’s somewhat, and we’ll 
find the soul we have missed 
within ourselves when we 
return Him thanks.” 











Fig. 5 





Fig. 6 


‘« ¢ There’s a wonderful tree, a wonderful tree, 
That happy children rejoice to see, 
Spreading its branches year by year, 
It comes from the forest to flourish here ; 
And that wonderful tree with its branches wide, 
Bears many, bears many, a gift for the Christmas Tide.’ ” 


««« Then spread out your branches, 0 wonderful tree, 
And bring some dainty gift to me; 
And fill my heart with a burning love, 
For Him who came from His home above. 
Oh! this wonderful tree with its branches wide, 
Bears many, bears many, a gift for the Christmas Tide!’” 


Taking in Nature 


The little maiden had a French nurse, of whom she was 
very fond, and who supplied her with most of her amuse- 
ment. One day this nurse departed, and her small charge 
didn’t know what to do with herself. She wandered about 
the house, upstairs and down, into the garden and back 
again, and finally hung about her mother, who was busy 
just then with the baby. Receiving no attention, she turned 
away, saying dejectedly: “Nobody loves me. I guess I’ll 
go down into the garden and eat bugs. I ate free yes’day 
— two smoove ones and one woolly one.” 
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With snow-white hair, 
I come, the last of all. This crown of mine 
Is the holly; in my hand [ bear 
The thyrsus, tipped with fragrant cones of pine 
I celebrate the birth of the Divine, 


My songs are carols sung ‘at every shrine, 
Proclaiming. ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
— Longfellow, The Poet’s Calendar 


What Shall We Do About It? 


ELIZABETH SHARE 


P'scc aged just three, stood before the parlor grate. 
Such a tiny, slender figure, bent away over, with hands 
on knees and face upturned toward the black 
opening. 

“ Why, Paul, what are you doing?”’ 

“ ] want to see where Santa Claus come.” 

This was an almost daily occurrence for months before 
Christmas. Often when alone down stairs, he would try to 
push aside the screen before the grate. A crash would 
warn us what he was doing. Our question always met the 
same reply, “ Want to see where Santa Claus come.” 


“QO, Paul, come here quick! 
snow from the side-walk. 
waving to you.” 

A quick response, a hasty scramble into our lap, one 
sudden took at the bare sidewalk. And then a pathetic, 
appealing little face turned to ours. “ Don’t let papa take 
away snow—then Santa Claus cannot come.” 


Mamma took Paul down to the Glass Block a few days 
before Christmas. There he found Santa Claus! The old 
man was busy in the window, making toys for Christmas. 
That was the real Santa to him. None of the glories of the 
displays could tempt him inside. With face pressed against 
the glass he stood intense in his earnestness, his eyes bright 
with excitement, his baby face earnest in its thought. Ah! 
those thoughts ! 

At the Christmas celebration at church the old man who 
“played ” Santa Claus was only Mr. H—, dressed like him. 
Santa Claus lived in the Glass Block — he couldn’t stop his 
work. 


Papa is shoveling the 
He wants you. See he is 


When summer came, only on one condition could Paul 
be persuaded to go to spend a few days at grandpa’s. He 
must come home before snow came, so as to get ready for 
Santa Claus. The chickens, the flowers, the wide and shady 
lawn to play upon, all his “ Auntie May” could do for him, 
never lessened that thought — he must get home so as to 
get ready for Santa Claus. In September, he “got ready” 
by writing his order. In the summer Santa Claus lived in 
the mountains. “What does he do there?” “ Why, take 
care of his farm, of course.” Paul had once seen 
mountains! In the winter Santa Claus moved to the Glass 
Block. 


Nothing remarkable about this baby’s thoughts. Of 
course not. But the thought came to me over and over, so 
many times, as I heard this baby go on in his faith and 
trust,—what effect will the awakening from his vision have 
upon him? He goes into the thought so intently, his 
nature is so earnest and sensitive. Upon such minds a dis- 
illusion so often has a hardening effect. What shall we do? 
Crush out while yet it is not too late, this beautiful “ old 
man” from his life? But if we did that wha# shall we put 
in its place? 

Remembering our own bitter tears and injured heart 
when we learned there was no Santa Claus, we cannot let 
Paul suffer so. 

He can be, he mus/ be a Santa Claus himself, is the one 
thought that can save him this suffering. Year by year, as 
he develops, we must try to make that thought the promi- 
nent one in his Christmas. Unconsciously, if that is empha- 
sized, the symbol will fall away as the reality grows. When 
we outgrow a belief, there is no bitterness left. The change 
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comes so gradually. The ways in which the meaning of 
Santa Claus can be cultivated are as various as the children’s 
thoughts about him. - 

Another thought comes to me. Why does Paul enter into 
this myth so much more intently than into Jack Frost, for 
instance. Is it because his personal life is touched by the 
one, and not by the other? Has the inheritance of the 
world’s thought about Santa Claus any influence? Does the 
thought touch the universal in the heart of this baby boy, 
making him feel its heart-throbs of work and love and 
giving. 

A wiser one than I must answer. 

(At the late Convocation of Mothers in Chicago, the sub- 
ject of giving myths to the little ones came before the 
meeting. One mother arose and told her own experience 
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as a child when she learned there was no Santa Claus. It 
was so bitter that she determined that no child of hers 
should ever be subjected to a like experience. When her 
children became old enough to hear of Santa Claus, she 
played with them, saying, “ Now you be Santa Claus,” or 
Z will be Santa Claus,” until -they tacitly accepted the fact 
that one who gave presents to the others was the Santa 
Claus. Consequently there never had been any “ waking 
up”’ time in their lives, as it was all a “play” idea from the 
first. 

Is there any wiser way than this? Children need not be 
robbed of their imaginary Santa Claus — they have a right 
to him. But if it is a “ make-believe” person from the first, 
there is no bitter disillusion at the last. Children not only 
like to “make-believe” but they like to “make-believe” 
they are “making-believe.”—Eb.) 


\ 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


Emilie Poulsson. 


Margaret Bradford Morton. 
























































Once a little baby lay, 
Cradled on the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas ; 
Stranger bed a babe ne’er found, 
Wond’ring cattle stoop around. 
Long ago on Christmas, 
Long ago on Christmas. 











By the shining vision taught, 

Shepherds far the Christ-Child sought, 
Long ago on Christmas. 

Guided in a star-lit way, 

Wise men came their gifts to pay, 
Long ago on Christmas 


And to-day the whole glad earth, 

Praises God for that child’s birth, 
Long ago on Christmas. 

For the Life, the Truth, the Way, 

Came to bless the earth that day, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


— Songs and Games for Little Ones * 





Mistletoe 


Peculiarities of the Bush of Ancient Druid and Modern 
Christian 

The mistletoe is perhaps the plant par excellence of 
Christmas tradition, more so, probably, than the holly, for 
the latter has only decorative uses, while the association of 
the former is with holiday festivity and mirth. No plant on 
earth has ever aroused so many kinds of interest on all 
possible grounds as the mystic mistletoe. Take it how you 
will, that strange shrub is a wonder. From every point of 
view it teems with curiosity. Its parasitic mode of growth, 
its paradoxical greenness among the bare boughs of winter, 
its pale and ghostly berries, its sticky fruit, filled with viscid 
birdlime, have all aroused profound and respectful attention 
from the very earliest ages. Then its religious importance 
in so many countries and ages, its connection with Christ- 
mas and the midwinter Saturnalia, its social survival to our 
own time as the Yuletide symbol, and its modern relation to 
the pleasing anachronism of indiscriminate kissing, all invest 


it alike. with an additional factitious importance. Yet, 
strange to say, the full story of the mistletoe has never yet 
been written at any adequate length. 

The modern mistletoe, as we know it to-day, in its pres- 
ent highly evolved and degenerate state as a confirmed 
parasite, is no longer an enigma. It is a woody shrub, with 
yellowish-green leaves, which specially affects the branches 
of apple trees, pears and poplars. The people who get 
their ideas vaguely and at second hand from books have a 
general notion, indeed, that the mistletoe’s favorite haunt is 
the British oak; this is a complete mistake, as it was the 
very rarity of the mistletoe on oaks that gave one, when 
found there, its peculiar sancity in the eyes of primitive 
peoples. In the purely wild condition mistletoe grows 
mostly on poplars alone ; in civilized and cultivated soils it 
extends its depredations, wherever it gets a chance, to apple 
orchards and pear trees. 

And this is the manner of the generation of mistletoes : 
The young seedlings sprout on a branch of their involuntary 
host, where the seed has been carried by birds in a way 
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which I shall hereafter more fully describe at its proper 
point in the life history of the species. Instead of rooting 
themselves, however, like mere grounding plants, by small 
fibrous rootlets, they fasten by a sort of sucker-like process 
to the tissues of the tree on which they feed, and, penetrat- 
ing its bark to the living layer just beneath, suck up 
elaborated sap from the veins of their victim. Thus they 
live at the expense of the poplar, whose food they appro- 
ptiate, and when many of them together infest a single tree, 
as one may often see in the long roadside avenues of Cen- 
tral France, they succeed in largely strangling and choking 
the foliage of their unhappy host, The pulp surrounds a 
single seed, for whose sake the whole mechanism has been 
developed by the parent plant. And this is the object sub- 
served in the shrub’s economy by the sticky material. 
Mistletoe berries are much sought after by sundry fruit-eat- 
ing birds, but especially by the mistle thrush, which owes 
both its common English name and its scientific appelation, 
turdus viscivorus (glue-eating thrush), to its marked 
affection for this mystic food. Now, as the bird eats the 
berries, it gets the seeds entangled on its feet and bill by 
the sticky surroundings, and then, flying away to another 
tree, it gets rid of them in turn by rubbing them off side- 
ways on a fork of the branches. That happens to be the 
precise spot that best suits the young mistletoe as a place 
for sprouting in. If it fell on to the ground beneath it would 
be unable to maintain itself without the aid of a host. 
— Frank Leslie's Monthly 


Mechanics of Written Language 
A. M.N. 


F the continual repetition of the correct form of expres- 
| sion fixes the ideal in the child’s mind and enables him 
to speak correctly, so frequent practice in writing these 
forms must follow the oral lessons to enable him to write 
correctly. 

What teacher has not, in looking over her class composi- 
tions, felt her heart sink to note the incorrect expressions 
and technical mistakes that marred an otherwise excellent 
paper? 

There ought to be on every program a fifteen minute 
period during which every child should write an exercise 
from the board or from the teacher's dictation, in which 
the different points of technical language occur and each 
child should make the corrections on his own or his neigh- 
bor’s paper, as the teacher reads — or better still, writes the 
correct form on the board. 

It takes time and thought to obtain suitable exercises for 
practice in writing correct English, and there is always con- 


siderable difference of opinion as to what is suitable. Per- - 


haps the following exercises will meet the need of some 
who are looking for help in that direction. 

Such exercises should never constitute the only language 
lesson of the day. They are simply intended as drill work 
to prepare the way for story or letter-writing ; but slovenly 
or untidy work should not be accepted. “ Hitch your 
wagon to a star” and you will soon find the children reach- 
ing up to hitch their little carts there too. 

Suppose in the oral language period the children used 
these, those, are and were in sentences, they are now ready 
to write an exercise which will require considerable effort 
on their part to change from 


Singular to Plural 


Write the following exercise on the board and ask the 
children to change it to plural. 


That man was kind to this boy. 

This girl is taller than that lady. 

Was that woman speaking to this boy? 
Has that child lost this doll? 

Is this baby afraid of that goose? 


(The exercise when written by the child should be 
arranged thus.) 


Yep e 
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Those men were kind to these boys. 
These girls are taller than those ladies. 
Were those women speaking to these boys? 
Have those children lost these dolls? 
- Are these babies afraid of those geese? 


Allow ten minutes for writing and five for correcting. 
Ask the children to lay down their pens and take their 
pencils. Tell them to put a x by each mistake. Read the 
correct form of each sentence slowly —. spelling such words 
as “babies,” “ladies,” etc. To hold attention call on a 
child to spell the words in sentence 3, 4 or 5. Tell them 
to mark the number of mistakes on the upper right corner 
of the paper. Call for a few papers to be brought to your 
desk and remark on the writing, neatness, etc. The exer- 
cise should not be accepted as perfect if these has been 
used instead of “hose, or if a period has been omitted. 
After the apostrophe has been talked over. and its use 
explained, write the following exercise on the board and 
ask the children to put in the apostrophe where you have 
omitted it. 


YEer 


1. Johns horse ran away 

2. This mans ox is old. 

3- Ill give you Mary s book. 

4. She ll be late, I m sure. 

5. Hasnt this boys father brought the milk? 
6. Wasnt that womans sister here? 

7. Thisisnt Mr. Browns dog. 

8. I cant find Sports new collar. 

9. Wheres Harry s new ball? 

o. Its on Frank s desk. ° 


Ten sentences may be too many for the class in one 
period ; in that case give only five. 


The Plural Possessive 


After the plural possessive has been explained write the 
following on the board and:ask the children to change it to 
plural. 


This baby’s doll is beautifully dressed. 
That boy's father is brave. 

Was that lady’s lily spoiled? 

Is this girl’s foot badly hurt? 

That eagle’s beak is pointed. 


There are a few exceptions to be taught as in the follow- 
ing sentences: — Change to plural. 


SPep> 


This woman’s tooth aches. 

That old man’s wife is busy. 
Does this child’s hand shake? 
Has that man’s life been happy? 
Can that woman’s child sing? 


“Ee Pe 


Dictation 


To find out what progress the class has made, dictate, 
the following :— 


Mr. Brown’s horse ran away. 

Mr. White sells men’s, boy’s and children’s shoes. 
Wasn’t that a strange dream Mrs. Smith’s sister had? 
Mr. Green sells ladies’ gloves. 

These women’s children were too late. 


Quotation Marks 


After the children have learned about quotation marks 
write the following story on the board and ask them to 
punctuate it; or read it to them and have them reproduce 
it. 

One day, during vacation, John, Henry and James were 
amusing themselves by throwing stones at some frogs in a 
pond. After several of the frogs had been killed, an old 
frog raised its head and said, “ Please stop your cruel play, 
beys. What is sport to you is death to us.” 


Who Whose or Whom 


Write this exercise on the board and tell the children to 
put who, whose or whom in the blanks. 
book is this? 
To did you speak ? 
The boy ——— brought the letter is at the door. 
For ——— whom is that lovely rose? 
—— did you meet down town? 


The man with —— you were talking is my brother. 
—— did the boys make their captain? 
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8. This is the girl 
9. —— did you see? 
10. When I was down town —— do you suppose I saw? 


won the prize. 


Managing Verbs 


A few verbs are great stumbling blocks. After much oral 
drill write this exercise on the board and ask the children to 
begin every sentence with “ yesterday” and write it cor- 


rectly. 


I see some beautiful flowers. 

Mary does her work well, 

We go home early. 

Frank lies on the cool grass. 

We draw straight lines, 

He comes home in the evening. 
Frank breaks his toys. 

She begins to understand her lesson. 
The boys run quickly. 

He gives me many flowers. 


Tell the children to put “has” or “have” where the 
cross is, and write the sentence correctly. 


We + see strange sights. 

Fred + broke his arm. 

Mrs. Brown + fell on the ice. 
They + did their lessons well. 
Joe + writes home to his mother. 
He + comes too early. 

Jane + lay on the grass all day. 
Mary + took her friend with her. 
She + runs home. 

They + do a great deal of work. 
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Dictation 
For review, dictate the following verse :— 


“ The tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their brown, 
* Shall I take them away?’ said the Frost, sweeping down. 
* No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown.’ 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown.” 


Tell the class to fill the blanks with “I” or “me.” 


Father and went down town. 

It was who knocked at the door. 

Mrs. Black gave Mary and —— a bouquet. 
Dr. Smith asked John and —— to call on him. 
Fred and John and —— went to the woods. 
What have you brought James and —— ? 

He threw a snow-ball at Henry and —— ? 
You and can sing that song. 

Who is there? It is , 

I am afraid you will forget Willie and ——. 


Fill the blanks with “ was” or “ were.”’ 
You 
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were foolish to say what you did, 
you too late on Saturday? 
We —— all there. 
—— the boys singing a hymn? 
There six apples on Mary’s tree. 
John and I ——- in the race. 
The crowd rushing in. 
The men’s horses —— all saved. 
9. He cutting the grass, 
10. If 1 —— youl should try again. 
Dictate : 
Mr. Smith met Dr. Brown on Pleasant avenue, yesterday. 
“T have good news,” said the doctor. 
“ What is it?” said Mr. Smith. 
“ The sun is shining,” was the reply. 


Use contractions for words in italic. 
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It does not matter what you say. 

It dues not make any difference. 
There #s mo¢ any water in the pitcher. 
Jt is no use waiting till z¢ is too late. 
She Aas mot brought the milk yet. 

I cannot find Bessie’s doll. 

Were not you at church on Sunday? 
You shall not speak so to me. 

A bird flew over my head. 

Let us play ball, John. 


Fill blanks with “there,” “they” or “ their.” 


I. were looking for caps. 

2. Once was a circus in our town. 

3. The boys said —— were all going to the circus. 
—— were a great many people 

5. Where—isa —— is a way. 
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Fill the blanks with “is” or “‘ are.” 


1. ——these your gloves, Mary? 
2. These —— my mother’s gloves. 
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3» —— John taller than James? 
4. Those three boys —— my brother's friends. 
5. This lady’s children —— going to the sea-shore. 


Read the following story for reproduction. 

A hound ran after a hare; but the hare ran so swiftly that the hound 
soon gave up the chase. 

** Oho,” said tte hound’s master, “ so the little one is the best runner.” 


“ Ah, master,” replied the hound, “ you do not see the difference. I 
only ran for my dinner, but he ran for his life.” 


Fill blanks with @ or an. 




















I. old man found iron ring and —— long chain in 
empty well. 

2. Ihave seen oak tree,— poplar tree and elm tree in 
our woods, 

3. Mrs. Smith’s sister waited —— an hour for you. 

4- Joe was —— honest boy who worked in office. 

5: Jone has eaten —— apple, orange and unripe pear. 








Write five queestions beginning with “ Were you.” 
Write five questions beginning with “ Isn’t that.” 
Write five sentences beginning with “I saw.” 
Write five sentences beginning with “‘ We were.”’ 
Write five sentences beginning with “‘ These are.” 
Write the following verse on the board, and ask the 
children to punctuate it ; 
How many are you then he said, 
If they two are in heaven 


Quick was the little maid’s reply 
Oh master we are seven 





A Christmas Skating Ball 


Given by Two Fuzzy Bunnies 
FRANCES HUNTER 


Two fuzzy bunnies, one moonlight night, 
Stood in their doorway with round eyes bright ; 


“They crowd and they hurry, they bend and they bow” 


Each furred and buttoned up to his chin, 
Ears under fur caps tucked snugly in. 


’Tis the last of December, Christmas night, 
So they’re off for a frolic by the bright moonlight. 


Mr. Rabbit now offers his arm to his wife, 
And they trip off together to where pleasure is rife, 


To the pond, at the edge of the swaying reed row, 
Where all sorts of rabbits they spy on the snow. 


With a whoop and hurrah, and all puffing and blowing, 
They rush to the ice, and my! what a showing 


Of big rabbits, little rabbits, young ones and old, 
To try the fine skating the season shall hold. 


They crowd and they hurry, they bend and they bow, 
Catching at coat-tails, doesn’t much matter how, 


So long as there are no broken noses to mend, 
And no occasion to-night for a doctor to send. 


There are heads, with a crash, coming down on the ice, 
Games played and tricks played, which wake all in a 
z trice. 
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The reeds on the bank, so stately and solemn, 
Bend back as they pass, in a double breast column, 


And bow low their heads in heartiest laughter, 
When the fat rabbit rolls, immediately after, 


On his buttons and chin, a clean path in his wake, 
And lands on the bank with a tree for a brake. 


But he’s up in a jiffy, and off goes again 
To catch the tail end of the rabbit race, when 


They round on the corner, turning quick in a whirl, 
And letting go hands in the figure eight curl. 


So they tumble and frolic, until the faint dawn 
Comes over the hill-tops, and stealing along, 


Sends a wind puff before it, that scatters and scares 
Every poor little bunny into mumbling his prayers. 


They crowd to the banks, and in a short time 
Ev'ry rabbit is scampering in a bee line 


For his home in the tree and his nest in the hole, 
And when morning breaks it sees not a soul. 


Every bunny is safely asleep in his bed, 
With visions of Christmas fun in his head. 


And none but the reeds and the moon could say 
What happened the night of that Christmas Day. 


The Mother Part 


Dear Primary Teachers : — 


Are we ever in danger of forgetting the mother 
part in our work? At the beginning of the year we real- 
ize how much motherly care must be given to these babies 
fresh from the home nest. But, later on, do we not some- 
times forget it? 

When these little hands have learned to button their own 
jackets, put on their own rubbers and stand a few of the 
knocks incident to school life, should the motherly care 
cease? Oh,no! There is a constant call for it in so many 
directions. 

All along they need motherly sympathy in their little joys 
and sorrows. Do we not sometimes show an indifference to 
the things that mean so much to them, when, with faces 
joyous or grieved, they tell us some little experience outside 
of school? Did you ever hear anything like this? “ Miss 
S., we’ve got two puppies at our house. One is ”’—“ James, 
let go of your desk! Haven’t I told you to always stand 
straight when you are talking?” ‘One is white and the 
other is black and white.” “Be seated, your feet are 
twisted!’’ Down Jimmy sits with a disappointed look. 
He had been so happy about those puppies and had wanted 
his teacher to know all about them. Now the light has all 
gone out of his face. 

Some of these little ones are so sweet that we cannot 
help loving them. That dear little chubby-faced girl, that 
bright-eyed, manly little fellow — no wonder we look fondly 
upon them or pat their heads as they stand before us with 
upturned face and trustful eyes. But how about that dull- 
looking girl or that scowling boy? Surely they are the ones 
who most need the mother-love. Are we as ready to give 
it in that direction? 

There are neglected children in every school — children 
who, perhaps, because of the multitude of cares in the 
home, get but little of the sweetness of mother-love, but 
many a scolding instead. They are the ones to whom we 
should give most bountifully. Can we not make up to them 
in some degree what they fail to receive in the home and 
what they so sorely need? A smile, a touch, a word, mean 
so much to these hungry little souls. Give to them, if you 
can — and you can — some of the brightness that belongs 
to them. To many such, the school-room is the pleasantest 
place in the world if they meet there with the kindly, loving 
sympathy of a brooding love. 
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Let them all feel that whatever interests them interests 
you — that they can bring their little joys and cares to you 
as they do to mamma, and find ready sympathy. It does 
not take long to find out what children stand in need of an 
extra share. The manner, the acts, soon show what the 
home life is. 

Let us open our hearts wider to these little ones and give 
to them of our lives. It will add richness to their lives and 
to ourown. The set “school-room smile ’’ is not enough. 
Warm it up from a heart that beats warmly for these little 
ones, and glows with unfailing fire. 

A Primary TEACHER 


After School 


Eva D. KELLOGG 


Gathering up the crumbs of the day, I find the word 
itself spelled like this by the children: cromes, croums ; 
neither phonetic nor reformed spelling. Besides, that, here 
are some new specimens of ingenuity : squirrel, sguir/, sgude, 
chirl; sure, shour, shuer ; suppose, sofos ; andsoon. And 
yet I consoled my anxious soul with the assurance that I 
had been unusually careful with the spelling this week, and 
that the gathering-up day on Friday, in the different 
branches, would show the result that my attempt at psycho- 
logical teaching ought to give. Had I not taught the words 
by eye training and hand training in the continued repeti- 
tion of them in sentences, that the machinery of spelling 
might become “automatic in connection with the thought?” 
Had I not sprung a variety of these sentences on the chil- 
dren, in season and out of season, and, finally, under my 
breath (that the disciples might not be injured) had mildly 
suggested as a “clincher,” that it might be a good way to 
put these words in a column and take them home and study 
them. Think of practically condoning all that old-fashioned 
heresy, and then coming to grief like this in the end! The 
consolation of falling back on the absurdity of English 
spelling at such times is not to be lightly estimated. And 
there is another source of doubtful comfort besides — other 
good people are in the same condition. A famous sister- 
teacher found this on a slate the other day: “ Younighting- 
steates.” Now that for United States certainly outshines 
my cherubs for originality. They tell us, if every word 
were written as many times as our names are written, we 
should never misspell; but the world is full of words to de 
spelled, and there are but sixty minutes in an hour, and mod- 
ern school requirements find work for each of those precious 
minutes three times over. So here we are, facing an inter- 
rogation point as puzzled travelers stand before a guide- 
board at cross roads.— WV. £. Journal in 1887. 





A Scotch mother was assisting her little boy with his geo- 
graphy lesson, when they came to the word ‘‘ desert,” which he 
could not understand. She explained that it was a barren place 
—a place where nothing would grow. The boy’s face brightened 
up at her words, and feeling sure that he had solved the difficulty, 
she asked him to explain the meaning, and the prompt answer 
came: ‘* My feyther’s bald heid!” 


Common Sense 


Common Sense is the name which practical people give 
to the best and easiest way of doing their work, and the 
simplest and completest way of gaining knowledge or 
explaining any difficulty. Common sense consists of 
reasoning on the evidence of the senses, but without keep- 
ing account of the process. When this common-sense 
method is made precise and accurate, it becomes the scien- 
tific method of gained knowledge. 

— Hugh Robert O' Neil 
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The First Christmas 


Once there lay a little baby 

Sleeping in the fragrant hay, 
And this lovely infant stranger 
Brought our first glad Christmas day. 


Shepherds on the hillside, watching 
Over wandering flocks at night, 
Heard a strange, sweet strain of music, 
Saw a clear and heavenly light. 
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Though that day was long ago, 
Every child throughout the earth 

Loves to hear each year the story 
Of the gentle Christ-Child’s birth. 






And they seem to see the beauty 
Of the eastern star again! 

And repeat the angels’ chorus 

‘¢ Peace on earth good will to men.”— Sel. 





The Birds’ Christmas Feast 


Maky MANN MILLER Brooklyn N. Y. 


T Christmas time every one of you is trying to make 
A some one else happy, But when you have thought of 
all the family and your friends, there are still others 

to remember. Have you thought of the birds? 

The birds! you say; what can you do to make them 
happy — and you never saw any birds about at Christmas 
time anyway? Indeed you can do something that will 
make the birds happy — you can give them a feast of good 
things to eat. Take my word for it that there will be birds 
to come to it, and put out the feast. Then wait and see. 

Of course if you live in a big city, you may never see 
anything but English sparrows in winter. But I hope most 
of you live in the sweet, clean country, where our own 
beautiful birds can visit you in winter. 

Now what can you feed them! Well, let us see. What 
will you have for your Christmas dinner? Turkey and 
cranberry sauce, I suppose, and mince pie, nuts, raisins, 
oranges and candy. Shall you give these to the birds? 
Well, no, I think not, though they might eat some of them. 

What the birds need most of all in the cold and snow, is 
something to keep them warm. For the poor things have 
no fires to toast their toes at, so all their heat must be made 
inside of them. Who knows what kind of food makes heat? 
Meat and fat, you say. Yes, I thought someone would 
know. So for their Christmas dinner I think I would give 
the birds some raw meat and suet chopped fine, and a 
handful of chicken feed for those that like grain. After- 


wards for everyday dinners (I’m sure you won’t want to 
stop with only one), you can give them any meat and vege- 
tables left from the table. 
scraps up. 

But what are you going to do for a dinner table? Your 
cat likes meat too, and if she could find the birds’ dinner, 
I’m afraid there would be none left for them. So you must 


Don’t forget to chop all these 





Be sure 
You can nail a small board 


put it in a safe place where pussy can’t get at it. 
it is in the sight of a window. 
on the branch of a tree; or you can make a swinging shelf 
of it, by boring holes in the corners and tying strings in 
them. This you can hang to a tree or to the edge of the 


piazza roof. On it spread the dinner each day. If you 
have a bone with meat on it, hang it up by itself, and see 
how the birds will manage to cling to it while they peck off 
bits of the meat. 

Now you must hide away where you can watch for the 
shy little birds without their seeing you, for they will be shy 
at first you know. Sit quietly a little back from the win- 
dow, and pretty soon, I think, there will come a flutter of 
wings, and a bird will alight on the shelf and begin eating 
as if he were very hungry. I wonder what the first one 
will be! 

A chickadee, perhaps. I hope so, for he is the dearest 
little bird! He isn’t likely to be much afraid even at first, 
and he will grow tamer every day. I know you will love 
him the moment you see him. He has a cunning way of 
cocking his little head on one side, and looking straight at 
you out of his bright black eyes. I wish I had space to tell 
you more about him, but you will find out his pretty ways 
for yourself and that will be better. If he doesn’t tell you 
his name himself the first time you see him, you may know 
him by his gray and white dress, with black cap and neck- 
tie. : 

But if a white-breasted nuthatch comes along, don’t make 
a mistake and think he is the chickadee. He is in the 
same colors to be sure, but the gray is bluer and he has no 
black under his chin. Then he has a funny way of running 
about a tree-trnnk, with his head down, saying “ Quank ! 
quank!” Some persons call him, “ that little upside-down 
bird.” 

The tiny little golden-crowned kinglet, with the yellow 
and orange stripes on top of his head, may come to take a 
bit from your table too. Besides these three, you may see 
some of our own sparrows, juncos, woodpeckers, bluejays, 
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and even crows. Of course I can only tell you what may 
come to your Christmas feast ; for the birds will be different 
according to where you live. But some birds are sure to 
come, and they will have pretty ways that you will like to 
watch. 

A lady in England has written a whole book about the 
birds she fed from her window. ‘They grew so tame that 
when they found nothing at the window, they would tap on 
the glass to make her.come and feed them. But I know of 
another lady in our own country who feeds the birds too. 
She lives in southern Ohio, where cardinal birds stay all 
winter. These beautiful red birds not only come to her 
piazza in cold weather for food, but, in return, they sing to 
her all winter long! Who knows but that you may have 
the same luck? 

Besides giving you so much pleasure by their pretty ways 
and tameness, these little brothers in feathers will pay their 
board in another way. When the chickadee has had a good 
lunch at your table, he will go away to your apple trees, 
and there he will hunt and hunt all over the bark for what 
do you suppose? Why for eggs, to be sure! And these 
eggs which would hatch into caterpillars next spring he will 
eat — hundreds and hundreds of them inaday. He will 
hunt the tree over till there is hardly an egg left. 

What good will that do? Well, every egg has a caterpillar 
inside it as I said, and if these caterpillars were left to 
hatch in the spring, they would swarm all over the tree, 
eating up its leaves, and then the poor tree could not ripen 
its fruit, and you boys and girls would have no apples to 
eat! Besides this, these caterpillars in time would turn 
into moths, and many of- them would lay at least a hundred 
eggs apiece, which would next year be caterpillars again. 

Some gentleman in Massachusetts has fed the birds in an 
old orchard one winter to see if the trees would bear any 
more apples the next summer. The birds worked hard all 
winter and ate thousands and thousands of eggs. In the 
spring there was hardly a caterpillar to be seen and the 
trees had plenty apples onthem. But other orchards near, 
where the birds had not been fed, were all eaten up by 
caterpillars, and had very little fruit on the trees. You see 
the caterpillars in these other orchards all came out at the 
same time and there were so many of them that the birds 
could not possibly eat them all. They have to work at the 
trees winter and summer both to keep the caterpillars 
down. 

So you see all that may come from your Christmas feast. 
If you give the birds a dinner this year, they will help to 
give you one next year. For if the birds eat the eggs, the 
caterpillars can’t eat the leaves, the tree will bear its fruit, 
and you will have apples for your next Christmas mince 
pies ! 


The master was asking questions— masters are apt to ask 
questions, and they sometimes receive curious answers. The 
question was as follows: ‘: Now, boys, how many months have 
twenty-eight days?” ‘All of them, sir,” replied a boy in the 
front. 





For the blackboard, the last afternoon before Christmas 
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Fractions 


Based upon the Speer Arithmetic 
Lewis W. Cotwett Principal Linne School Chicago 


LTHOUGH the terms fraction and fragment are 
A closely allied in derivation, being akin to fracture, 
fragile, frangible, etc., we carefully distinguish between 
them. Our faces broaden into a smile at the suggestion, 
“The glass was shivered into a thousand fractions;” the 
incongruity of the expression excites our risibilities. By 
some strange inconsistency, however, though not willing to 
put “fraction’’ for “ fragment’’ in speech, we have long 
been wont to substitute, fragments for fractions in our 
teaching without seeming to offend any one’s sense of pro- 
priety. From broken crayon to slices of apple, and from 
pieces of pie to varnished sectors of wooden disks, we have 
shifted from piece to portion and from fragment to fractured 
bit, generatly without penetrating to that which constitutes 
the essence of a fraction and thus frequently missing those 
beautiful laws of quantity which fractions and integers 
exemplify, because they do not come 
most naturally into the mind in this 
way. With ruthless hand or relentless 
knife, we have violated the individuality 
of many fine products of growth or 
skill, hoping by dissection to lay bare 
the soul of the matter. But thought 
is too subtle for the scalpel. To know 
a fraction is more than to gaze at mat- 
ter in any form. It is to have an idea, 
and ideas arise from comparing. 
The utter failure of fracturing and Fig. « 
slicing as a method of teaching frac- 
tions is not easily made apparent because it has become 
so settled in our practice and taken so firm a hold of our 
convictions. Nevertheless we may confidently assert that 
there is a better way to cause thinking of quantitative 
relations. It is demonstrated by the laws of thought. It 
appears in the work of the children wherever there has 
been capable attempt to realize this idea : — 


“The child is not required to build out of parts a whole which he has * 


never seen, nur expected to discover a relation in the absence of one of 
the related terms.” —FZlementary Book. 


Considered in itself merely 
the sector in Fig. 1 is not 4. 
It is such only relatively to the 
entire circle. Whatever is less 
than a unit is another unit. 
The shaded portion of Fig. 2, 

Fig. 2 though piece and parcel of the 
larger rectangle, is a whole 
when contemplated in itself. It is a fraction only as 
related to the larger unit. Thus all integers and fractions 
are relations of quantity and not the concrete things that 
can be picked up, drawn upon the blackboard, erased or 
devoured. They are judgments arising from observation of 
concrete things, — meaning rather than fact, thought rather 
than stuff. A certain length may be } as related to another 
length that is called a yard, 14 as compared to a third 
length named a foot, or 18 with 
reference to still another called an 
inch. Value is relative. 4% is the 
magnitude of the sector as related 
to the circle, or of the shaded rec- 
tangle as compared to the larger 
unit, etc. 

Hence the apprehension of a 
fraction demands —as indeed so 
does any study of quantity — clear 
and definite representation of two 
terms or units. One of these may be entirely lacking in 
that which the teacher presents (Fig. 1.) or it may 
actually include the other, virtually swallowing it up. 
(Fig. ‘2.) In neither of these cases is the ratio that 
the child should appreciate or sense, so apparent as it is 
when two independent units are presented. (Fig. 3.) In 
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the first case (Fig. 1) one of the lacking terms—the entire 
circle — must be supplied by imaginative effort and held in 
‘contrast with the other— the sector,—else the idea 3 as 
expressive of value can not arise. Dealing with pieces of 
apple or orange is similar thereunto. All this means a heavy 
draft upon a tyro’s representative power and consequent 
postponement of fractions beyond their due time. In the 
second case (Fig. 2) there is required a disentanglement of 
terms. We find three rectangles, the shaded, the unshaded, 
and their sum. Of these three the two needed must be 
selected and mentally separated before their relation can be 
realized. This requires more mental exertion than does the 
discernment of the ratio between two terms presented as 
independent (Fig. 3.) It assumes analytic power of con- 
siderable strength. There is a third form of presenting 
fractions, still more common and even yet more involved, 
and requiring more selecting and isolating of terms. (Fig. 4) 
Such forms require no dividing (analysis) on the part of the 
child. He finds that already done and ostentatiously dis- 
played. He need only count. He is robbed of opportu- 
nity to estimate, yet only in judging relative magnitude can 
mathematical power develop. He is expected to perform 
synthesis without analysis — a thing centrary to the laws of 
a mental action. Not until the child has gained power in 
ratioing terms presented thus as independent, should he be 
required to ratio such elliptical or involved manifestations 
as those in Figs. 1, 2, and 4. It is evident that the ratio 3 
can be found by younger children in Fig. 3 than in Figs. 1 
and 2 for the reasons given above. Experience proves 
what theory indicates in this matter. 

No doubt thousands of children have labored under such 
difficulties and have nevertheless shrewdly unraveled the 
intricacies of fractions and even become expert with figures. 
Does that justify the survival of the wnfittest in method. I 


verily say unto you, that notwithstanding the way thousands 
have herein triumphed over needless difficulties, tens of 
thousands have been unnecessarily mystified and have 
struggled with odds that were never fairly put upon them. 
Why should we, in all good conscience, continue to lay un- 
necessary burdens on bright children or stigmatize as 
dullards all who do not flourish in spite of our misguided 
attempts at instruction ? 

Compare H with K (Fig. 3.) The mind arrives at a 
judgment of the value of H as related to K, by seeing K as 
3 equal parts or thirds—division and multiplication — 
and by further seeing H as equal to two of those parts. 
The fracturing and slicing should not be the act of the 
teacher but of the learner and are necessary to his judging. 
It is to be preferred that they be virtual rather than actual. 
Exercises in cutting, drawing, and making render this 
possible. There is a movement of parting and wholing — 
analysis and synthesis — that is characteristic of all mental 
action. The result is insight. If the teacher dissects or 
marks the units or assists in any other way than by present- 
ing the right things and directing attention to them in 
the right way, the insight desired will be hindered or ob- 
structed entirely. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears that frac- 
tions and integers, as expressive of ratios should be 
studied together. In any direct study of quantity, as in 
comparison of the magnitudes in the following exercises, 
they will be found wedded too genuinely to be divorced. 


1. Observe 6 and o (Fig. 5.) What is the magnitude of 4 as com- 
pared with that of o? as compared with that of d? with that of m? 


——Ez=——E__ 
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Compare the magnitude of o with that of each of the other units. What 
is the ratio of ¢ to each of the other units? of # tu each of the others? 


Notice that the fraction (or integer) answering the ques- 
tions put is not a concrete thing. It has no existence 
except as it is thought. 


2. Supply missing terms by means of the ratio, thus, — 4 is the ratio 
of what unit to 0? to m? 2 is the ratio of what unit to 0? to 4? } is the 
ratio of what units? 3 is the ratio of what? 4? 4? #? 3? 4? 3? 

3. Call45 and name the other units accordingly. Find ratios as 
before using the names of 5, 10,15, 20. 4 is the ratio of 5 to 10, } is 
the ratio of § to 15, etc. Make these observations from the units (fig. 
5-) Change the units to a set of different dimensions but preserving the 
same ratios. Use rectangles and lines. (See article in last issue.) 
Observe the units and give ratios, then look away and give them from 
memory. 

4. Find the missing terms by means of given ratios: 4 is the ratio of 
what unit to 10? to 20? 2 is the ratio of what unit to 10? to 5? } is the 
ratio of what unitto 15? 3 isthe ratio: fwhatto5? 4 is the ratio of 
what to 20? 4 is the ratio of what to5? jis the ratio of whatto15? 4 
is the ratio of what to 10? } is the ratio of what to 20? ¢ is the ratio of 
what to15? Ask the questions thus: 4+f 10 equals what? } uf 20? 
2 times 10? 2 times 5? 5 of 15? 3 times 5? { of 20? 5 4’s? # of 15? 3 
of 10? # of 20? ¢ of 15? 

| 
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} is the ratio of 5 to what? of 10 to what? } is the ratio of 5 to 
what? #¢ is the ratio of 10 to what? etc., etc. 

6. Apply the foregoing to concrete problems. (a) What cost # Ib. 
steak at 15c a pound? Solve thus, —What is the ratio of $# Ib. te 1 lb. ? 
of the cost of $ of pound to the cost of a pound? = # is the ratio of what 
to 15c, what is eof 15c? (6) What is the cost of 3 yd. ribbon at 
20c per yard? } is the ratio of what to 20c? } of 20c equals what? 

q: Call 4 15 and name the other units accordingly. Give ratios as 
before. Find missing terms by means of ratios as before. _ Illustrate by 
concrete problems. ‘ 

(a) What part of a bushel of potatoes at 60c can be bought for 45c? 
What is the ratio of 45c to 60c? What is the ratio of the amount of 
potatoes that can be bought for 45c to the amount that can be bought 
for 60c? # is the ratio of what to a bushel? 

(4) 4 bushel cost 30c what cost j bushel? What is the ratio of 3 bu. 
to 4 bu? of the cost of 2 bu. to the cost of 4 bu.? 3 is the ratio of what 
to 30c? 


These questions indicate, not so much an order of formal 
statements to be delivered by the children as of images to be 
utilized. After this order is fixed and the child can do the 
thinking, he should pass directly from problem to result. 
The important thing to secure is definite and proper repre- 
sentation of the ratios concerned by means of freely chosen 
magnitudes. 

(To be continued.) 






























A Woman President 


Minneapolis has had the courage to elect a woman—Mrs. 
Jennie C. Crays—to the presidency of the board of educa- 
tion. It is a rare pleasure to hear of her “good sense and 
educational ideals” as equipment for that position. And it 
is hoped in addition to these essentials, that she has taught 
a common public school, and knows by experience the 
daily life of a teacher. It is not too much to hope that the 
twentieth century will come to recognize this experience in 
the school-room, with its certain outgrowth of a sympathetic 
understanding of a teacher’s position, as an indispensable 
requirement for membership in any educational board. 


The Convocation of Mothers 


in Chicago has come to be an annual occasion of great 
worth and enjoyment. No one who has attended these 
gatherings would willingly lose another opportunity to be 
present. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, the well-known princi- 
pal of the “Chicago Kindergarten College,” recently re- 
turned from a two years’ absence for rest, was enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the Convocation audience. Referring 
to her experiences while away she said : 

“Nothing has impressed me more since my return to Chicago after my 
two years’ absence, than the growth of the great movement toward the 
better understanding of children on the part of parents as well as teach- 
ers. In Los Angeles, in San Francisco, far off on the Pacific Ocean, and 
again in New York and on the coast of Massachusetts — even in Boston 
itselt—I have been met with the questions, “ What are the Chicago 
mothers doing now?” “ What will be the subject of the next mothers’ 
convocation?” I attended a women’s parliament in southern California, 
where one morning was given up to the subject of “ Froebel’s Message to 
Mothers.” After the reading of the papers the chairman arose and 
announced that there was a Chicago woman present and she knew they 
would all like to hear more of what that great city was doing, as it had 
been the first city in the land to take up the subject of the systematic 
training of mothers. The applause which met the announcement showed 
what our newspapers had done to spread the knowledge of the work 
here. Coming, as I have, from two years of living on mountain tops, of 
climbing of rugged canons’ sides, of open air voyages for weeks on seas 
unknown before, I have, of course, returned filled with the beauty and 
majesty of nature. My pleasure can therefore be imagined when I found 


the mothers and teachers in council together as to how to bring the 
children nearer to nature.” 


Mimic School Cities in New York City 


The founder of the “ Patriotic League,” New York City, 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, conceived the idea last year of erecting 
a mimic city government in a vacation school of that city, 
to advance the study of citizenship — the chief purpose of 
the “ League.”” The experiment was made and proved a 
success. Unruly boys became manageable and everybody 
enjoyed the new responsibility. They held elections, and 
the mayor appointed a president of the board of health, a 
commissioner of street cleaning, commissioner of police, 
and three judges, etc., etc. The board of health appointed 
its inspectors, the commissioner of police selected a chief, a 
captain for each class, and policemen, and the judges 
named a clerk of the court. The teacher was honored by 
an appointment on the board of health. Civil Service rules 
prevailed. At the close of the school the mayor of New 
York city was invited to pay a visit to the mayor of the 
school city. He went in person and became a convert to 
the self-regulation scheme. 

It is now proposed to try this plan in a few public schools 
of New York city, but on a more elaborate scale. Nearly 
every city department in New York has been asked to assist 
in preparing the rules for the mimic city government. Now 


this is not a “make believe” affair but it is conducted in 
Think of mimic officials 


good faith and all seriousness. 
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“sitting” on school lunches in their office as “ food 
inspectors” ; on the condition of cleanliness of hands and 
faces as “ hygiene inspectors”; on the physical status of 
the children—no, beg pardon — cifizens, as “ medical 
inspectors,” etc., etc. : 

When is all this to be done? In the twenty minutes that 
the teacher is required to be in the school-room before the 
beginning of school. The primaries are to be held one 
morning, the convention will hold session the next, and an 
election will be held on the next. 

Isn’t this about as well as for the teacher to be so 
“nerved up” by the necessary discipline of the children 
before school that she is already wearied before school 
opens? And isnt it about as well for boys to be manag- 
ing themselves as to be rebelling against the teacher’s 
control ? ; 

But nothing is said about the woman vote in this ideal 
municipality? Will the “new woman” be evolved from 
this new order of things or will it prove one more oppor- 
tunity to teach the coming woman her “ proper sphere”? 


Too Many Women Teachers 


A member of a school board remarks : 


The tendency of women to monopolize the profession of teaching in 
the United States is responsible for much that is lacking in the sym- 
metrical mental development of our American youth. This is a question 
that will demand more and more the attention of thoughtful school 
boards. In the days of the “little red school house” the women teacher 
was the exception instead of, as now, the rule. May it not be that much 
of the sturdiness developed in the old time school was due to this one 
thing. 

“The tendency of women to monopolize the profession 
of teaching!”” Symmetrical development lacking in our 
youth, because women wii/ teach school! Cannot they be 
persuaded to vacate and thus promote the character-building 
of the nation? They are not unacquainted with abnegation 
and self-sacrifice, and might possibly be induced to yield 
their wilful determination to usurp the school-room. 


‘No Song-Bird’s Feathers ” 


for millinery purposes, was the avowed conclusion of a 
council held last year at the magnificent establishment of 
Marshall, Field & Co., Chicago; consequently not a single 
wing of a song bird can be found in their millinery depart- 
ment this year. When commercial establishments will take 
such a radical stand as this in simple humaneness, shall not 
Audubon societies be formed in our school-rooms? But 
precept and practice must go together in this matter, let it 
be remembered. 


The New University 


How .nuch do we all understand of the new ‘“ Cosmopol- 
itan University” scheme? Dr. Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity sums it up thus: 

“ The work of this institution is avowedly along the lines marked out 
by the Chautauqua movement, but extends them much further, by pro- 
viding that men and women everywhere, without any payment whatever, 
and without any affront to their religious prejudices, may receive compe- 
tent direction in their studies. Courses of reading in the various rang>s 
of art, science, philosophy, and literature can be carefully prescribed and 
conscientiously supervised; examinations thereon can be conducted; the 
merits and defects of work pointed out; promotions instituted, and, ulti- 
mately, degrees offered.” 

Mr. John Brisben Walker is the founder of the new 
university. ‘ 


Good Digestion a Qualification 


“The stand taken by many boards of education that 
children are entitled to protection from “dyspeptic” 
teachers is well worthy of consideration. While we may 
well sympathize with the mental or physical dyspepsia of the 
afflicted teacher, practical sympathy for the forty or fifty 
pupils in her care is even more imperatively demanded.” 
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The Frost 


Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads: and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things ; there were flowers and trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


— Hannah F. Gould 


Games and Plays for the School- 
Room IV 


KATHERINE BEEBE 


HEN the enthusiasm which a snowstorm brings is 
filling the minds and hearts of your pupils teach 
the “Snow-ball Song” on page 31, of Part II.* 
In this game the children stand in the aisles as they sing : 
“The East wind brings the 
merry snow! 
The North wind says, “ I'll 
blow, I'll blow!” 


(With upraised arms the 
children represent trees 
swaying in the wind.) 


He piles it up in drifts so white, 


(A sweeping upward 
motion of hands and arms 
illustrates drifting snow.) 


Which sunshine turns to silver 
bright.” 


“This is the time for fun and 
play! 
I'll snowball you this very day ! 
(Children illustrate by 
pretending to make and 
throw one snowball.) — 
FD Wanner. 
I’}l make some balls as round 
as that! 


(See illustration.) 


Showing shape of ball 


And powder them upon your hat!” 


** A snowball here, a snowball there! 


(Make and throw fwo snow- 
balls.) 


We send them flying everywhere! 

Oh, merry, merry is the day 

When white snow tells us how to 

play!” 

(While singing the last two 
lines let the children pretend 
to make snowballs and pile them 
up for future use. After the 
song is done let them have a 
joyous time of free play, pre- 
tending to snowball each other 
until called to order by the 
signal. This part of the game 
is the best of fun and exercise.) 


A Weaving Game 


At a Froebel birthday cele- 


Throwing « snowball bration in Chicago some years 


* Eleanor Smith's “‘ Songs for Little Children,” Milton Bradley Co. 
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ago the young ladies played a pretty weaving game which, 
so far as I know, is not in any of the commonly used kin- 
dergarten song books. I thought then that it could be 
played in a school-room and subsequently proved it. Have 
the children turn up all the seats and then form in line 
against one or two sides of the room with joined hands. 
Choose a careful leader or be the leader yourself. To the 
old tune of “ Nelly Bly ” sing : 
“ Over one, under one, 
Over one again! 
Under one and over one, 
And still we do the same. 
Hey, weavers, Ho, weavers, 
Come and weave with me! 
You'll scarcely find a happier band 
In all the world than we!” 

As you sing weave your long living strip in and out of the 
spaces between desks, these being the “ones.” If this 
proves impracticable in any particular school-room let half 
the children form the strip and the other half the mat ; for 
this they would stand in a row and a little apart, in any 
available space. As many variations as are needed can be 
improvised by singing : 

“ Over two, under one; 


Over two, under two; 
Over three, under three,” etc., etc. 


A Dancing Game 


The old-fashioned Shaker Dance is much enjoyed by 
children, and is fine exercise. The words explains the 
process, and the tune is so well known that the teacher will 
have no difficulty in finding some one who will teach it to 
her if she does not know it herself. 

“1 put my right hand in! 
I put my right hand out! 


I give my right hand a shake, shake, shake! 
And turn myself about. 


I put my left hand in! etc. 

I put my two hands in! etc. 
* I put my right foot in! etc. 

I put my left foot in! etc. 

I put my two fect in! etc. 

I put my little head in! etc. 

The last of the play is a shaking of head, hands and feet 
together as all, or some, sing through the tune, 

“ We shake, shake, shake, shake, shake ! 
And turn ourselves about! ” 

A kindergarten variation of this game which has been 
productive of much amusement is a“ Brownie Dance.” 
Instead of singing the song aloud the children only move 
their lips and sing mentally as 
in the liveliest but quietest 
fashion they go through the 
whole dance. 

Another Brownie game con- 
sists in choosing a number of 
children for Brownies, who 
hide in the hall or dressing 
room. The school-room is 
darkened ; the teacher taking 
the part of the mother of a® 
large family sings a lullaby and 
soon all are sound asleep. The 
Brownies troop noiselessly in 
and caper about hunting for a 
chance to surprise the sleeping 
family. They clean the boards, 
pick up scraps, water the flow- 
ers, pull off dead leaves from 
the plants, dust, sweep, or do 
any other work which they 
can find todo. When the family begins to stir they scam- 
per off. 

In this connection read to the children Miss Mulock’s 
“ Story of a Brownie,’’ and tell to them a carefully selected 
portion of the first part of George MacDonald’s “Sir 
Gibbie.” 

Sometimes groups of Brownies may be sent off on expe- 
ditions to other parts of the building to see if they can find 
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and do any bit of work without being seen or heard. They 
visit dressing rooms and pick up fallen wraps, they arrange 
rubbers in a tidy row, they wipe up washstands, sweep up 
dust or mud, and do any and many other things which their 
Brownie hands find to do. When they return to Brownie- 
land, the school-room, they tell the others what they have 
seen and done. 

Half a dozen, or a dozen, bright-colored Brownie caps to 
be worn by those who enact the part of Brownies add much 
to the interest of the game. These can be made of cloth 
or paper. 

“The Night Before Christmas ” 


Choose a jolly little Santa Claus and dress him up in some 
way from the wraps in the dressing room, or in garments 
especially provided for the occasion. Choose also eight 
reindeer whose feet will be as noiseless as they are lively. 
Harness them up with a pair of reins to which a few tiny 
sleigh-bells are attached, and send the whole cavalcade into 
hall or dressing room. 

Let each child draw a stocking on the board to illustrate 
the hanging-up process. Darken the room, compose your- 
self and your large family for sleep, and then repeat in a 
low voice : 


“Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, eic. 


At the close of the line 
“ When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter,” 


the children outside of the room stamp their feet softly and 
jingle their bells. 
Dramatize the lines . 
“*I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 


Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutter and threw up the sash.” 


Remain at the imaginary window and at the close of the 
line — 


“ And he whistled and shouted and called them by name,” 
the little Santa Claus is heard saying,— 


“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Dunder and Blitzen! ” 


Go on with the lines and at the words — 
“ Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound.” 


Santa Claus and his reindeer enter; he drives around the 
room, stops near the board and goes through the motions 
indicated by the lines, while you repeat them in a low tone. 
At the last he calls out — 


“ Happy: Christmas to all, and to all a good night!” 


The room is made lighter, the morning comes, and the 
children are allowed to scamper to their stockings and for 
five or ten minutes draw what they think Santa Claus put 
into them. 


“‘ Showing Off.” 


A teacher had been drilling one afternoon on the difference 
between taught and learned, before a visitor. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘I think you have learned your lesson as 
well as [ have taught it to you. Willie, will youu give me a sen- 
tence with the word ‘‘ taught” in it?’’ 

A fair-haired urchin on the front seat spoke up promptly : 

‘+I t’ought it was time for school to let out.” 

‘‘No, No! Mamie, you may give me an example,” she said to 
a bright girl farther back. 

‘IT tought it was time to go home,” answered Mamie, with an 
air as if she had done exactly the right thing. 

The visitor smiled. 


A joyful youth is the best preparation for earnest man- 


— James Freeman Clarke 


Your goodness must have some edge to it, else it is none. 
— Emerson 
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Not Against the Teacher 


It is absurd to treat the minor offenses of school life as 
crimes. I have actually known a teacher who would repri- 
mand a pupil for some offense against school law, and 
meeting this same pupil on the street would cut him dead. 
She took his offences as personally directed against herself, 
and had not the decency to treat this in a professional way. 
Now, it ought to be possible for a teacher to correct a pupil 
at 12 o’clock, and do it firmly and decidedly, and play 
tennis at 2 o’clock with the same pupil. There is no incon- 
sistency here. It is simply the natural thing to do. 

I believe very few pupils are actuated by any worse 
motives for misconduct than mischief, the natural attendant 
of good health and animal spirits, yet I know many teachers 
make a personal matter of all violations of their orders. 
The pupil should see that you are his friend, and that you 
enforce your orders because they are reasonable, and because 
the good order of the school demands it. Children are not 
altogether stupid in these matters. Let the teacher show 
that he rules in his professional character, and he will make 
his labors easier and will secure better discipline. To get 
angry over every petty breach of order is to put a strain on 
the nerves, which is as foolish as it is unnecessary. I 
believe in making the number of prohibited offenses as 
small as possible. We should allow our pupils all the free- 
dom that is consistent with school order, and should do it 
gladly and cheerfully. But when a thoughtless youngster 
oversteps the line and trangresses a vital regulation, some- 
thing should be said or done at once to quicken his mem- 
ory and to assist him in mending his ways. 

— Charles S. Chapin in Journal of Education 


Perseverance! Can you spell it? 

And its meaning, can you tell it? 

If you stick to what you’re doing, 

Study, work or play pursuing, 

Every failure bravely meeting, 

Bravely each attempt repeating, 

Trying twice and thrice and four times, 

Yes, a hundred, even more times, 

You can spell it! You can spell it! 

And its meaning, you can tell it! 
—Anna M. Pratt 
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How the Children Made a 


Christmas 
NELLIE LATHROP HELM, Chicago II. 


HRISTMAS and no Christmas tree ! 
% “ But it won’t be truly Christmas without a tree.” 
In all her short life little Bessie had never known 
one without. Ned and Clara looked sober. 

“If papa were well it would be different, — everything 
would be different.” 

Clara heard a little tremble in mamma’s voice as she 
said it. 

Instantly two warm arms were around her neck. 

** Never mind, mamma dear,” she said, “ last Christmas 
was nice enough for this year too. And when another 
Christmas comes, papa will be well again.” 

“Oh, I wish all Christmases could be like last Christ- 
mas,” sighed Bessie. 

Indeed, it was a Christmas never to be forgotten. 
were just settled in the new house. Everything was bright 
and new. Everybody was well and happy. 

Long before it came papa and manima were planning for 
it. The first Christmas in the new home should be the 
happiest, merriest, sweetest, best, they had ever known. 
Time, trouble and money were not spared. The tree 
reached from floor to ceiling, and its broad branches bent 
under their load of gifts. Its twinkling lights and glittering 
ornaments filled the three pairs of eyes with wonder as they 
looked and looked. 

And such presents! Everyone’s arms were full, and still 
papa kept finding more among the thick green branches. 

Oh, the shouts of laughter, the screams of delight, the 
happy faces and the loving kisses, as each one received 
just what he wanted most. 

But now all was changed. 

For a long, long time, almost forever, the children 
thought, mamma had been shut in papa’s room with him. 
The house was hushed and still and uncomfortable. Had it 
not been for the big “ out-doors ” it would have been hard 
to live. 

“ Will it be Christ’s birthday just the same?” asked little 
Bessie. 

** Of course,”’ said Clara and Ned. 

“Even if we are not so merry as we were last year,” said 
mamma, “can we not be glad that there is such a beautiful 
day as Christmas?” 

Then she kissed them and went back to papa. 


They 
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After Bessie was tucked into bed Clara and Ned sat by 
the fire. 

“ There’ll be lots of fun and we won’t be in it,” said 
Ned, dolefully. 

Then a long silence as the flames leaped and danced 
about the log. 

‘“ Ned,” said Clara at last, “couldn’t we get a tree, just a 
little one, you know? It wouldn’t cost anything. There 
are lots of evergreen trees down by the lake. We could 
use the candles that were left over from last year, and 
Bessie and I have some of the colored balls. ‘Then there’s 
the popcorn that grew in your garden. We could pop a 
lot and string it to trim the tree. I believe it would be 
lovely.” 


“ But we wouldn’t have any presents.” 

“We could make something for Bessie. You and I 
could do without. We have ever so many nice things 
already. One of the little china dolls that I got last year is 
as good as new. I can dress it for Bess, and you can make 
a bed for it. She wants a doll’s bed.” 

“T can cut it with my fret-saw,” said Ned, eagerly. 

Clara’s interest was catching. 

“We can make a little mattress and pillows, and 1’ll 
make sheets and things. I have some nice pieces that I’ve 
been saving, and mamma will let me have things out of her 
scrap bag. I know Bess’ll like it.” 

“Can’t we make something for mamma? ’”’ 

“Yes, but it’l! take lots of thinking to know what's nice 
enough for mamma.” 

“« And papa, too?” 

“Of course. We mustn’t leave him out just ‘cause he’s 
sick.”’ 

“ Maybe he’ll be better by Christmas.” 

“ Mamma will help us, I know she will. 
after a while.” 

“ Mamma always helps, even if she doesn’t do anything.” 

Then they went to bed happy, their heads full of their 
scheme. 

Busy days followed. Ned took his saw into the wood- 
shed that no one should hear the noise. Clara sewed with 
all her might every minute that Bessie was not near. 

The doll had a dainty wardrobe. The little bed, cut 
from a cigar-box, was a beauty. The mattress was stuffed 
with cotton and tied with pink string. The pillows were 
soft as down. There were sheets, pillow-slips, blanket and 
counterpane, all complete. 

“We just must show it to mamma,” cried Clara. “I 
can’t wait any longer.” 

So mamma was taken into the secret. They told her all 
their plan,—all excepting about the basket for her and the 
box for papa’s letters that Ned was making, and the cushion 
for the back of her chair, and bag to hang by papa’s bed to 
put his handkerchief in, that lay hidden in Clara’s drawer. 

“ Won’t Bessie be surprised?” asked Ned. 

“Indeed she will, and oh, so happy?” said mamma, a 
bright light chasing the sadness from her own face. 

“We want to get the tree to-morrow,” said Ned. 

“If we can only get away without Bessie seeing us,” said 
Clara. 

“T’ll find something to amuse Bessie,” said mamma. 

“ We want to have it all ready for Christmas eve —’”’ 

“ And that’s the day after to-morrow. Come on, Clara, 
we have so much to do.” 

That evening they popped and strung the corn. Mamma 
let them sit up an hour later than usual and came herself to 
help them. 

“Papa is asleep,” she said. He is getting better.” 

The next day they went for the tree. It was a long walk, 
a whole mile to the lake, and the snow was deep. The air 
was nipping cold although the sun shone brightly. 

It was very still in the woods. Everything lay in a deep 
sleep under the thick blanket of snow. A booming sound 


We'll tell her 


came from the lake as the icy waves broke on the shore. 
Through an opening in the trees they saw the cold gray sky 
reaching down to the colder, grayer water. 

It took a long time to select the tree. 

“ This is the very prettiest one here,” said Ned at last. 
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It was a little cedar, only 
a trifle higher than his head, 

and perfect in shape. 

“Oh, see the little blue 
berries on it,” cried Clara. 
*‘Won’t they look pretty with 
the popcorn. Cut it close to 
the ground, Ned. _Be care- . 
ful.” ) 

“There, it is cut. We . 
must carry it straight up so 
the berries won’t come off.” a IN 

How the short arms did d, N 
ache when at last it was Ae 
hidden in the woodshed. AC 

“No matter,” said Ned, 
rubbing his cold fingers, “ it’s here.”’ 

The next day was a busy one for Clara and Ned, but 
rather a doleful one for Bessie. 

“‘ There’s a secret,” she said, “and I’m not in it.” 

“You shall be to-night,” said Clara, running away for 
fear she would tell too soon. 

Evening came,— Christmas Eve. 

It was growing dark. Mamma came and sat with them 
before the fire. Bessie was curled up in her lap. Clara 
and Ned sat on the rug. There was a very happy look in 
mamma’s eyes. 

“‘ Mamma, dear,” said Clara, “ please tell us about when 
Christ was born.” 

Then mamma told the same sweet, old, ever-new story 
of that wonderful first Christmas eve. When it was finished 
Ned nodded to Clara and they slipped out of the rvom. 
When they came back they said, 

“* Mamma, Bessie, we want you.” 

Ned led mamma. Clara took Bessie by the hand. They 
led them to the library, and there stood the little tree, a 
blaze of light from the glittering star on the top to the white 
cotton spread beneath it. 

“Oh?” 

Bessie caught her breath, and, oh, the look of delight on 
her happy little face. She walked slowly round the tree, 
Ned and Clara following, their faces, if possible, more 
radiant than her’s 

«« Oh, isn’t it lovely !”’ 

Bessie drew a long sigh of perfect bliss. 

“ And you did it!” 

Ned and Clara clapped their hands. 

“ Now fcr the presents !”’ 

First came the doll and its pretty bed. Then the things 
for papa and mamma. 

“‘How could you have made them so beautifully,” said 
mamma, “ and just what we both need, too.” 

‘“‘ Hello, here’s something for me.” 

“ And for me.” 

Clara and Ned had quite forgotten themselves. But they 
had not forgotten each other. Ned had made a basket for 
Clara, and Clara had a surprise for Ned in a nice chamois 
skin bag for his marbles. 

“ What are these?” 

Three pairs of warm mittens, red, blue and brown, hung 
on the low branches. Mamma’s hands had not been idle 
during the long hours she sat beside papa’s bed. And 
under the tree were three pretty boxes of candy which 
mamma had made the night before, after everyone else was 

asleep 

“It’s as nice as last Christmas,” said Bessie, beginning to 
undress her doll. 

‘Nicer, if papa were only well,” said Ned. 

“TI must go to him now,” said mamma. 

Bessie’s doll was tucked into bed. Clara was trying on 
her mittens. Ned was smacking his lips over his candy. 

The door opened. 

“Ts papa all right, mamma?”’ 

No answer. 

They all looked up, and there, with mamma standing by 
his side sat papa in his rolling chair. His face was pale 
and thin, but his eyes were shining with his own dear, 
loving smile. 
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“Oh, papa, mam- 
ma, this is the best 
of all?” 

Ned took his 
hand, Clara patted 
his cheek, and lit- 
tle Bessie put her 
arm around his 
neck. 

“TI want to see 
the Christmas tree,” 
said papa, cheerily. 

They rolled his 
chair into the room. 

“Isn’t it the 
beautifulest tree that 
ever was? And see 
my dolly’s bed!” 
cried Bessie. 

“There have been 
some busy fingers 
at work,” said papa. 

He put his hand- 
kerchief in the bag, 
and held the letter 
box in his hand. 

“And busy brains 
and loving hearts 
as well,” said mam- 
ma. 

“Clara and Ned did it,”’ said Bessie, “‘ and I just believe 
they used all their nicest pieces to make things with.” 

“Tt was tbe best fun I ever had,” said Ned. 

And papa repeated softly, 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his gift, feeds three, 
Himself, his hungry neighbor, and Me.’” 


And as Bessie laid her sleepy little head on her pillow, 
she murmured, 
“ To-morrow will be a truly Christ’s birthday, won't it?” 


The Blessed Story 


Like charms to lull the dying year, 
The Christmas bells are pealing; 
And hark! once more from yonder sky 
The angels’s song is stealing. 
For cighteen hundred years and more 
That strain of peace and glory 
Has come to glad the hearts of men, 
To tell the Blessed Story. 
— W. Chatterton Diz 


“The inveterate power of holly is, that we miss it. The 
leaves, in the dark radiance of their curves hold a psychic 
joy different for each one.” 
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Coéperation 


~ If the twentieth century is to bring us nearer to the ideal 
which makes us a Christian nation, the spirit of co-operation 
must rule in our schools. 

“ Robert, you must not make a noise, or you will get a 
bad mark.” “Mary, another bad mark for whispering! ” 
— there is order enforced in the school. The kindergaten 
teacher would rather say : “‘ Robert, if you talk you will dis- 
turb Albert at his work. He will not be able to finish his 
mat. Wouldn’t you like to help Albert do his work?”’ or, 
“ Mary, if you move your feet Emma will not be able to 
build her tower. If you keep very still perhaps she can 
put on the last cube.” 

The kindergarten offers no prizes, and says little about 
getting ahead. It is not “ Johnny, work just as hard as you 
can, and see if you can’t get your card done before Albert,” 
but rather, “ Johnny, work as well as you can; and when 
Albert sees how busy you are he will wish to work too, 
because we like to do what we see other people doing.” 

While the school fosters, by its percentages and rankings, 
the spirit of rivalry, and the desire to advance at the 
expense of one’s neighbor it will be impossible to secure as 
the result of school training any advance toward the higher 
plane of mortal living in which one says: 

“T’ll help you and you help me, 
And then what a helping world there’ll be.” 
— Lucy Wheelock 


A Lesson on Minerals 


ALICE MAY DOUGLAS 


= RS. UPHAM don’t like that ledge in her yard, and 
M let’s blast it out while she’s gone,” proposed Jack. 
“All right,” said Bill. 

“See, I’ve got some chisels and hammers,” said Jack ; 
“we can break up the ledge. Here’s some flour, too; 
’twill look like powder. We won’t use real powder ’cause 
ma don’t allow me to. It might blow me up — and here’s 
a bell to ring when we play blast. Come on, Pat and Ted.” 

All hastened to Mrs. Upham’s yard. 

“Oh, oh, we’ve struck a silver mine!” exclaimed Jack, 
breaking from the ledge a few layers of mica. 

“Yes, yes; it’s silver leaf,” cried Pat. ‘ Something like 
the gold leaf, I guess, that they put on picture frames.” 

“ Let’s take it all off before we blast, so as not to break 
it up any,” proposed Ted, carefully removing several layers 
with his jack-knife. 

Ten minutes were given to collecting the mica, which was 
placed in a collar box and labelled silver leaf. The blast- 
ing than began, pieces of board being placed over the ledge 
and the flour scattered around. 

None of the boys used his hammer more industriously 
than did Bill. He suddenly stopped his work and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, I’ve found a gold mine! Three cheers — 
one — hurrah! two— hurrah! three — hurrrah! —a gold 
mine!” 

The boys responded heartily, then examined the bits of 
yellow mineral that were imbedded in the rock. 

“We'll be rich enough,” exclaimed Pat. 

“We can hire the mayor to work in our mines,” cried 
Bill; “‘we can have a mint, too, and make gold cents and 
dollars. Only let’s put turkeys on them instead of eagles. 
I never heard of anyone’s having eagles for a Thanksgiving. 
But my, how good the turkeys taste! ”’ . 

“Twill be counterfeiting if we make money without ask- 
ing the president,”’ observed Jack. “I guess he will let us, 
though, ’cause my father voted for him. I’m going to vote 
for him, too, when I’m a man.” 

“I s’pose we might put some good man’s face on the 
money,” remarked Ted. “It might make someone remem- 
ber to spend money in making folks happy and good, the 
way he did.” 


Thus the boys worked and planned until tea-time. The 


rocks they broke from the ledge they made into a rockery 
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and agreed to come the next day and fill it with earth and 
plants. 

On their way homeward they met Mr. Bryant, Jack’s 
father, to whom they related the day’s exploit, making no 
reference to the gold and silver, however. 

“We have been studying about rocks,” explained Pat. 
“That is why we went to blasting. We know all about 
quartz and granite and flint.” 

“I’m glad you boys want to learn about the rocks,” saic 
Mr. Bryant. ‘“ We’ll take a tramp in the pasture some day, 
and mineralize.” 

“ Are you going to give us a jelly lesson?” asked Ted. 

“A geology lesson? Oh, yes, and—why, we can go 
to-morrow.” 

The next day was bright and Mr. Bryant and the boys set 
out with their dinner baskets. A walk of two miles brought 
the party to a large pasture containing several ledges and 
bounded by stone walls. The rocks composing the latter 
were first examined. 

“Let me question you boys a little,” said Mr. Bryant. 
“ Of what is quartz made?’’ 

“ Pints,” answered Pat. 

“ Silicia,” from Ted. 

“« No,” interrupted Pat, “people use silicia in making 
their dresses.” 

“ Pat is right,’’ said Mr. Bryant with a laugh; “and what 
is this?’”’ He held up a rock that sparkled in the sun. 

«« Oh, it’s nice,” answered Bill. 

“‘ He means that’s its name,” explained Jack. 

“ Bill has given it its right name,” said Mr. Bryant. 
isgneiss. And this rock is iron pyrites.” 

“My, that’s like what’s in our gold mine,” whispered 
Jack. 


“Yes,” answered Ted. “I believe it’s the gold the 
pirates hid and they call it pirates’ iron ’cause they don’t 
know it’s gold. I expect it must have grown into the ledge, 
Captain Kidd’s been dead so long.” 

“ Oh, here’s a big diamond,” cried Pat. 

“« Not exactly,” answered Mr. Bryant, “but a quartz crys- 
tal. Quartz is pure silica. Notice how perfectly each 
crystal is formed. Perhaps this rock was brought to the 
wall from a great distance.” 

“‘ See the red spots in this rock,’ exclaimed Jack, point- 
ing to a small bowlder in the wall. ° 

“They are garnets,” remarked Mr. Bryant; “a very 
common stone. See how snugly they are set in the rock. 
In some places they are found by cart loads. Perhaps you 
have seen garnets in rings.” 

“Yes, I have,” cried Bill. ‘The lady who did my hand 
up in her handkerchief when I fell on the sidewalk and cut 
it, had one in her ring.” 

“This is granite,” said Mr. Bryant, holding up a small 
rock. “It is made of quartz, feldspar and mica. You all 
know which is the quartz. The feldspar is the whitish part 
that breaks with a smoother surface than the quartz, and the 
shiny particles are isinglass or mica, which is used in 
stoves.” 


“1 thought it was silver leaf,” timidly observed Jack. 

“ How much would a collar box full of it be worth?” 
asked Ted. 

*‘ Absolutely nothing,” answered Mr. Bryant. 

The four boys wore a disappointed look which he did not 
notice. 

“ Here is a piece of iron pyrites,” observed Mr. Bryant, 
holding up a rock similar to that the boys had thought to be 
gold. 

“Some call it fool’s gold,” said Mr. Bryant, “‘ because so 
many find it and are foolish enough to think they have found 
a gold mine.” 

“« My, I guess we no need to tell about our mine,’ whis- 
pered Bill to Pat. 


“What’s this rock?” asked Pat. “I’ve been trying to 
clean it ever so long, but the dirt won't wash off.’ 

“No,” remarked Mr. Bryant, “for it is citron quartz. It 
is naturally somewhat of a dirt color.”’ 

The wall was now left for the ledge, through which ran a 
vein of black. 


““ It 
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“ Ho, the ledge wears morning,’’ exclaimed Pat. ‘“ What’s 
that rock?” 

“It is tourmaline. We will break off a piece for our 
collection. See, it is a crystal and here are some bits of 
gneiss ; notice how this will crumble.” 

“Oh, I’ve found some feldspar —only it isn’t in granite,”’ 
cried Bill. 

“So you have. Dishes are made from this mineral. But 
suppose we eat our dinners, that we may have our baskets 
for our specimens.” 

**So say we all of us,” echoed the boys, and the party 
sought a shady spot for this purpose. 

After lunch the lesson was continued. 

“I’ve heard that if you drill a hole in a ledge and fill it 
with water and stop up the hole, the water will turn into ice 
in the winter and the ice will break the ledge. Let’s do it 
next fall,” proposed Jack. 

“You might have tried that on Mrs. Upham’s ledge,” 
remarked Mr. Bryant. “You would have then saved your 
hands from some of the blows of the hammer. I see they 
are all spotted with court plaster now.” 

“ But then we mightn’t have found our gold mine,” 
mused Ted. 

The other boys cast warning looks at the forgetful Ted, 
and Mr. Bryant, mistaking their meaning, remarked: “ The 
one lesson I wish you to learn to-day is that ‘ All is not gold 
that glitters,’ but now for home.” 


Kindergarten Occupations for the 
School-Room IV — 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
Furniture Folding 


FULL set of paper furniture can be made by folding, 
cutting and pasting paper squares. 

For this work procure a quantity of stiff quality of 
engine-colored paper in three colors, one of which should 
be white, and the other two such as harmonize with each 
other. Have this paper cut 8 x 8 

Each child should bring a good-sized box to school in 
which his work can be kept until the last piece is finished, 
when he will have eithera delightful plaything for himself or 
a beautiful gift for someone else. But whatever the disposi- 
ticn he makes of his many weeks’ work he will at least have 
a power of invention, a resource and an added skill which 
will remain his own forever. 

The articles of furniture which are to be made will be 
given in the following order : 


Sofa; trunk; bathtub; cradle; chair; table; bed; 
bureau ; washstand ; inventions. 
I 
The Sofa 


1. Measure and draw the 8 in. square. Number lesson. 
2. Fold two opposite edges of square together, forming 


oblong 8x 4. Number lesson. Draw. 

3. Open, and fold same edges to middle line. Paper 
will show four oblongs 8 x 2. 

Open, and fold the other two edges together. Paper 
now shows eight oblongs 4 x 2. 

5. Fold same edges to the new middle line. Paper now 


shows sixteen squares 2x 2. Number lesson. 

6. Cut off one row of squares, leaving oblong 6x 8. 

7. Make two cuts, each two inches long, two inches 
from the long edges, on opposite sides of the oblong as in 
Fig. 1. 


8. Lap corner squares over detached square and paste. 
The result will be an oblong box 4 x 2. 

9. From the 8x 2 strip which was cut off make a back 
for the sofa, of which the box, open side down, forms the 
main part. 

If 
The Trunk. 


1. Fold the 8 inch square so that sixteen 2 inch squares 
are marked on the paper as in lesson I. 
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2. Two inches from lower right hand corner make a cut 
towards the center two inches long. Make another cut of 
the same length and direction two inches to the left. 














3. Same on opposite edge. 
4. On left edge make two cuts, two inches long, towards 
the center, each two inches from the corner. See Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4 


Fig. 3 


5. Fold into an oblong box, leaving the detached piece 
4x2 foracover. Paste. 

6. Let the children invent a fastening or strap for the 
trunk from paper or worsted. Give a piece of paper to 
each child from which articles to fill the trunk may be cut 
out according to individual preferences. 


Ill 
The Bathtub 


1. Fold and cut as for the oblong box of lesson I. 

2. Instead of pasting the square ends evenly together let 
the two outer ones slant away from the center square, and 
with the scissors or by folding, after pasting, shape the 
ends of the tub as desired. 
The result will be something like 
Fig. 5. 

3. Give white paper for the 
making of fringed bath towels 
and wash-cloths. Paste, paint or 
draw the stripes on the ends of 
the towels. 





The Cradle 


1. Make two oblong boxes 
as in lesson I. 

2. Paste one inside the 
other and add rockers as in 
Fig. 6. 

3. Give piece of paper 
for the free-hand making of 
cradle furnishings and decora- 
tions. 








Fig. 6 


V 
The Chair 


1. Fold the 8 inch square so that it shows the sixteen 2 
inch squares. 
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Fig. 7 Fig. 8 
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2. Cut off one row of squares leaving oblong 6 x 8. 
_ 3. Cut out each corner square on one of the short 
edges. 
4. Make a 2 inch cut towards the center on either side 
of the detached square. 
5. Make two similar cuts on opposite edge as in Fig. 7. 
6. The detached oblong forms the back of the chair 
which can be two, three or four inches high. The rest of 
the paper easily folds into a hollow cube which forms the 
main part of the chair. Use the parts of the paper which 
were cut off to strengthen the back of the chair, and for 
tidies. Any number of these chairs can be made. They 
can be of different sizes, and arm-chairs, easy-chairs and 
high-chairs easily invented. 


VI 
The Table 


1. Fold for the sixteen 2 inch squares. 

2. Make two inch cuts two inches from corners of one 
edge. 

3- Same on opposite edge. 

4. Fold corner squares over detached oblongs and 
paste, forming a aquare box. 


<a ol maT Se 


Fig. 9 Fig. 10 
5. Fold a table-cloth from a white 8 inch folding paper 
as follows : 


a. Fold two opposite corners together, forming a 
right isosceles triangle. 

Open, and fold the other two corners together. 

Open, and fold each corner to center, forming 
smaller squares. 

Turn the. square over so that its smooth side is 
uppermost, and again fold the four corners 
exactly to the centre, forming a still smaller 
square, which will have four detached triangles 
on one side, and four detached squares on the 
other. 

Turn each of these squares wrong side out. 

Let children cut out plates, dishes, napkins and 
center-pieces free-hand. 


VII 
The Bed. 


1. Fold 8 inch square into oblong 8 x 4. 

2. Open, and fold same edges to middle line. 

3. Do not open this time. Turn over, and fold two 
short edges together. 

4. Open, and fold the two short edges to the middle 
line. 

5. Turn each of the small squares out into triangles. 
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6. Raise up the detached squares from points marked 
a —da in Fig. 11. Crease the lower part to make firm 
foundation for bed. 


7- Fold another 8 inch square as in Fig. 11. 
8. Turn detached squares over. See Fig. 13. 


g. Cut exactly in half through shorter dimension, 
making two pieces as shown in Fig. 14. 


10. Paste these pieces on head and foot of bed to 
strengthen it.. 


Make bed-clothes as follows : 


a. Fold white 8 inch paper into oblong 8 x 4. 
into two such oblongs. 


6. Fold one oblong into square 4x4. Cut into two 
such squares. These are the sheets. 
Fold remaining oblong into square 4x 4. 


Open, and fold two short edges to middle line for 
spread. 


Fringe short edges. 
Invent pillows. 


It. 


Cut 


VIII 


The Bureau 


1. Make square box as in lesson VI. 

2. Make two oblong boxes as in lesson I. 

3. Place oblong boxes inside of square box for bureau 
drawers. Invent handles for 

> drawers. 

4. Fold as for bed in les- 
son VII, but turn out only two 
squares as in Fig. 16. 

5. Turn the square over. 

6. Pasteon back of bureau 
for mirrow-frame using a bit 
of silver paper for the glass 
itself. 

7. Invent 
and ornaments. 








bureau scarfs 


IX 
The Washstand 


1. Make square box. 
2. Make two oblong boxes and place them inside the 
square box lengthwise. Invent fastening. 














— 








Fig. 16 Fig. 17 


3. Fold an 8 inch square into the sixteen small squares. 
4. Cut off one row of squares. 
5. Make with this a back piece ’ Ture 
to washstand. PHM ANY | 
6. Use remainder for towels ; 
-cloths. 
and wash-cloths Laat 


X 








Give paper, paste, scissors and 
permission to invent for as many 
further lessons as you may wish 
to give in this occupation. 
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* A soldier's cap” 


. Vill 


Bring a soldier’s cap for the Piper’s Son — 
You know last year you brought a drum, 





** Boots for Boy Blue”’ 


VI continued 


And boots for Boy Blue — his shoes are so old, 
I very much fear the child will take cold. 






vi 

Or a boat with a sail, but no 
whistle nor fife, 

I’ve had quite noise enough for 

the rest of my life. 


“ A boat with a sail” 
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a Mother Goose's 
Christmas 
= A Folding Exercise 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 
"Twas just before Christmas, and 
Mother Goose said, 
One night when the children had all 
gone to bed, 
“ A letter to Santa I surely must write, 
And send it to Northland this very 
night.” 
So she put on her glasses and took 
down her pen ; 
+ “Dear Santa, I write you,” the letter 
vO began, 
“ To say if you’ve presents for my girls 
and boys, 
ma Do give ’em some things that won’t 
nit make a noise. 
iSS 
An umbrella I want for little Bo- 
rfs peep ; 
She often gets wet when she goes for 
the sheep. 
“ An umbrella” 
re vi 
They may have a few toys, but I can’t 
stand a din ; 
A book and a ball, a top that will spin, . 
+ 
“A book” 
vill continued 
And ‘twas rub-a-dub-dub till I thought I 
should die ; 
Now let me have quiet — dear Santa, 
good-by.” 
* The letter” 
S. “ Dainty wee stockings hung all in a row, 
Biue, gray, scarlet in firelight’s faint glow ; 
- Sleepers with curly pates, tucked in their beds, 


Dreaming of toy-shops that dance through their heads. 








Funny wee stockings hung all in a row, 

Stuffed with surprises from top down to toe, 
Skates, balls and trumpets, whip, tops and drums, 
Books, dolls, candies, with sweet sugar plums.” 
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A Japanese Story 


The Monkey and the Crab 


MONKEY and a crab met by the wayside. 
The monkey had a persimmon seed. The crab had 
a toasted rice cake. 
“Give me your rice cake!” cried the greedy monkey. 
“Yes : if you will give me your persimmon seed,” answered 
the wise crab. 




















“Take the persimmon seed !” said the monkey. 

“Take the rice cake!” said the crab. 

‘What will you do with the persimmon seed?” asked the 
monkey, when he had eaten the rice cake. 

“What are seeds for?” asked the crab, moving away 
sidewise. 

The monkey blinked, and watched the crab dig a little 
hole with his front side claw. 

“ Humph !”’ said the monkey. 

* Wait till you see !”” snapped the crab. 

And lo! in just one minute, up sprung a little persimmon 
bud. Then it grew and grew; and spread and spread ; 
until there stood a real persimmon tree. And on every 
branch were loads of persimmons. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the monkey. 
into the tree. 

“Throw some of the ripe fruit down to me,” asked the 
crab; “for I cannot climb trees.”’ 


And up he sprang 


“Of course! of course! of course!” chattered the 
monkey, filling his cheeks so full he could hardly close 
his mouth. “Here it is!” And down came a shower of 


hard green persimmons. 
“Oh! Oh! Oh!” wailed the crab, for his shell was 
cracked and his claws were bruised. “Oh! Oh! Oh” 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the cruel monkey. “Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” and down came another shower of hard green 
persimmons. 
The poor crab crawled away to his home by the waterside. 
“What does this mean?”’ cried all the crabs, when their 
comrade came dragging himself along the shore. 
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“The cruel monkey!” gasped the shell-cracked crab. 
“The cruel, cruel monkey !”’ 

“Where is he?” cried the crabs. “We will go out to 
fight him.” 

“In the persimmon tree,” was all the crab could say. 
And out the crabs marched — hundreds of them —to fight 
the monkey. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the monkey from the top 
of the persimmon tree. 

“Come down here and fight !” screamed the crabs. 

“What for?’’ answered the monkey. 

“Reason enough. You have stolen our fruit and cracked 
the shell of a brother crab.” 

The monkey looked down through the branches of the 
tree and made faces at the crabs. 

‘‘You don’t dare fight us. You are a coward,” cried the 
crabs. 

“We will see,” screamed the monkey. Then away he 
flew up the mountain-side to bring the king of the monkeys 
and his army to fight the army of crabs. 

“Afraid, are we?” and the monkeys seized upon the 
crabs, shook them, and left them kicking and helpless on 
their backs. 

“Cowards, are we?” and they seized upon more crabs 
and rolled them over on their backs. Then other crabs, 
and others, and others; till at last the few that were left 
scrabbled away as fast as their awkward legs would carry 
them to hold a council of war. 

They held the council beside an old rice-mortar. Close 
by in the warm sand lay an egg; and as the enraged crabs 
talked and planned, a big bee came flying into the mortar. 

“‘ We will help you,” the mortar was saying. 

“Indeed we will,” said the egg. 

“ Let’s lay a plan,” buzzed the bee. 

So together the mortar, the egg, the bee, and the crabs 
laid a deep, dark plot. 

“T will go and invite the king of the monkey tribe to this 
cave to eat honey with me,”’ said the bee. “Once in here, 
we will punish him for leading his people in war against us.”’ 

So forth the bee flew to find the king of the monkey tribe. 

“Good morrow, great king,” said the bee. And he bent 
his back so beautifully as he bowed before his monkeyship, 
that the king thought he had never seen so polite a bee. 

“Thank you,” said the king. “I shall be glad to eat 
honey with you in your cave. I have just finished whipping 
those silly crabs, and I am really very hungry.” 

The bee bent his back and bowed again very low. 


” 

















“ Allow me to conduct you to the honeycombs,” said he. 
And away he flew— though very slowly—that the king 
might not lose his way. 
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“Now,” said the bee, as they entered the cave, “ this is 
my home. And here is my honey — the very best I have. 
Pray eat and enjoy it,” and the bee nearly bent himself 
double before the king — so very polite was he. 

“* Give me the hiboshi,”* said the king. “It is dark and 
somewhat cold here, I think.” 

“Certainly,” bowed the bee again. “ Pray stir the fire all 
you wish. 

So the king monkey stirred the fire and chattered and 
laughed to see the flames burst up. 

“Bang! bang! splutter! splutter!’’ and up flew the hot 
ashes into the monkey king’s face. 

“Ow! Ow! Ow!”’ screamed he. 

“‘That’s my part!” sizzled the egg. 

“Z-z-z | Z-z-z | Z-z-z!’’ and the bee flew into the monkey’s 
half-blinded eyes and stung him till he shrieked for help. 

“‘ That’s my part!” hummed the bee. 

“Ow! Ow! Ow!” howled the monkey, and out he rushed 
to the door of the cave, But as he ran, down rolled the 
mortar upon his head, cracking his poor skull. 

“ That’s my part!” said the mortar. 

Just then the crab with the broken shell came creeping 
out from the dark cave. “Why, king monkey,” laughed 
the crab, “what is the matter? Has a hard persimmon 
fallen upon your shell, too?” 

But king monkey only held on to his head and howled. 

Then all the crabs came out and fell upon the blinded, 
shell-cracked king. 

They pinched him with their claws ; they pulled his hair ; 
they nipped his toes. 

Till at last he begged for mercy and promised never again 
to allow one of his people to be cruel to any animal or insect 
that could not protect itself. 

Then the bee politely led his kingship out into the 
sunlight. 

“ Now farewell,” said he. ‘Do not forget your promise 
to us ; and sometime when your stings and burns are healed, 
come back and eat the honey you forgot to eat to-day.” 


Ll w-thee Atle Gu CMI: 
Heard About Christmas 


AMMA CLOUD gently rocked her Snowflake children 
M on her soft bosom, talking all the while of the journey 
they were so soon to take, to the earth-world which 

lay just below them. This was the story she told: 

“A long time ago when your grandmamma was quite 
young, something very strange happened to her. When she 
told it to me many years had come and gone, and since 
that time many more have passed away, but neither of us 
have ever heard the end of that story.” 

“ But what was that story, mamma? 
mamma’s story,” said one baby Snowflake. 

The mother smiled sweetly as the great Sun passed 
behind her, then she began her story. 

“Tt was one beautiful night, your grandmamma said, 
when, in her white evening dress, she rested on her sky bed 
of blue. Idly, she watched the little stars play ‘hide and 
seek’ with their mamma Moon, thinking all the while how 
beautiful was the sky-life. 

“Chancing to look beneath her, she saw lying upon ine 
ground some earth-men, who seemed to be watching their 
sheep. 

- Suddenly a great light shone round her, then she heard 
such lovely music, and when she turned to look all the air 
seemed to be full of creatures so beautiful and bright she 
knew they must be angels ! 

“The shepherds, too, had seen them, for, springing to 
their feet they were listening, as the bright ones sang of the 
birth that night of a sweet and wonderful Child, who should 
bring joy and love and peace to the whole earth. And as 
the shining forms and sweet music died away, she saw the 
shepherds point to a new star which hung low in the sky, 
and seemed to go before them as they followed it. 
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“ Just then the Rain King sent her a message that he 
needed her at once, and she had to hasten away, although 
she wanted much to watch the shepherds, and hear more of 
the wonderful Child. 

“Now, my darlings it is time to start. I see Nurse Wind, 
who is to take care of you on your journey, is coming. 
Keep your ears open, this- may be the glad land of which 
your grandmamma told me, and perhaps you can hear if the 
song came true. Good-by,” and kissing them she dropped 
them gently into the arms of the nurse, who took them 
merrily on their way. 

Nurse Wind was a queer old dear! Sometimes her 
breath was as sweet as the smell of flowers, and her ways so 
gentle she could play with the curl on a dear baby’s fore- 
head, and he would only smile in his dreams. But to-day 
she was blustering about at a great rate ! 

She and Father Winter, who was a stern but pleasant’ old 
gentleman, had decided to give Jack Frost a party, and she 
had to attend not only to the icing of the ponds and rivers, 
but-of the sweeping of all the leaves into heaps, and the 
spreading of a white carpet on the earth floor. If she even 
so much as looked at you to-day, it would make the shivery 
creeps go up and down your back. 

You would not think she had so kind a heart, but the 
little Snowflakes. who had promised to help her about the 
carpet, knew and loved her. As they raced through the air, 
tumbling over each other in their glee, they felt her arms 
about them and knew they were safe. 

When they neared the earth, they came more swiftly, a 
tall building stood in their path, and they were afraid they 
would have to stop there, but Nurse Wind gave her skirts a 
flirt, and sent them skurrying across the street, right under 
the window of little Tommy’s house. 

They snuggled up to each other, and one little baby 
Snowflake climbed upon the shoulders of_ her big sister, so 
she could look and listen. Tom stood with his dear little 
nose flattened against the window pane, as he watched them 
with wonder in his baby eyes. It was almost the first snow 
Tom had seen, that he could remember. 

Only two months ago, when he was three years old, he 
had a birthday. The first thing he saw that morning, as he 
rubbed the sleepy out of his eyes, was his mamma, who was 
standing over him, and dropping flowers, which he so dearly 
loved, one by one, on his sweet little face. Now, he 
clapped his hands, and called : 

“Mamma, tum twick, somebody's birfday is here, and 
Dod is dropping f’owers for ’em.”’ 

Then mamma raised the window, and as Tom turned his 
face up to look, one sauvy little snow-man fell into his eye! 

Another;and then another, kissed his chubby face. But 
he only winked real hard, and said as he turned away from 
the window : 

“ One f’ower hitted me on the nose, and it smelled wet! 
Whose birfday it is, mamma?” 

And the little snow-children held their breath, as they 
listened, while mamma told Tom the old, sweet story of the 
dear child Jesus, the Christ. How the angels sang when he 
was born, so long ago, how he grew to be a man, but always 
loved and cared for the little children, and, although he had 
gone home to heaven, loved and watched over them still. 

“This is His birthday, my darling,’’ she said, “and we 
call it Christmas.”— Zhe “ Favorite.” (By permission.) 


Christmas Song 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved untilits light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And its mother sang and smiled, 
This is Christ, the Holy Child. 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring. 
Therefore little children sing. 
—Eugene Field 
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The Editor's Page 


The Christmas Story! 


It is not easy to tell, and there are but two or three 
versions of it suitable to give to the little children. That 
by Nora A. Smith as given to the famous Silver Street Kin- 
dergarten in San Francisco is one of the best. It is found 
in Yhe Kindergarten Chimes prepared by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and in her “Story Hour” also. Why is it a 
difficult story to tell? I think it is because we do not tell 
it as a story but as something mysterious, that we cannot 
quite explain and the children catch this feeling from us. 
Why not tell it as a real story just as Miss Smith has given 
it? She has thrown the atmosphere of the locality and the 
times all about it and humanized it and made it real and 
beautiful as a genuine story — nota legend. How can this 
difference be shown the children? It must be radiated 
from the voice, the eye and the whole manner of the 
teacher. They will readily understand. 

With what spirit do you approach this Christmas? Are 
you tired, worried and so have no heart for it? Then you 
need its influence as much as the children. Don’t take it 
up as a part of the program, and go through it perfunctorily. 
Better not say anything about it than sayitas aduty. And 
don’t try to do too much in the way of “ making things.” 
That brings a hurried, nervous feeling to “get them done ” 
that is entirely antagonistic to the true Christmas spirit that 
softens and refreshes both teacher and children. Don’t 
begin to speak of Christmas to the little ones, too long 
beforehand. It takes so little to distract their attention and 
then it is so long for them to wait. Do we ever think of 
the length of a week or month to the children? Learning 
to wait, you know is a life lesson. It is the best test of a 
right kind of a school-room Christmas when the good effect 
of it is seen after the holiday excitement and inspiration is 
over. If the children are more careful to treat each other 
kindly and more eager to make little plans for each other’s 
pleasure in an all-the-year-round Christmas spirit, after the 
regular routine of school begins again,— then, be sure it was 
a good Christmas in your school-room. Think of this as a 
goal for Christmas endeavor when you are drilling tired, 
nervous children for some showy exercise in a Christmas 
entertainment. Keep the greater good in mind. 

The old question will come up of the advisability of talk- 
ing of Santa Claus and allowing the children to believe in 
him. Why, teachers, it is not difficult to show them it is all 
a beautiful “‘ make-believe.” A few well-chosen phrases, 
and a playful allusion to his Santaship as the one who 
always gives the good things, will let them down gently. 
Read Miss Share’s article on page 407 of this issue and 
the comment that follows. 


The Agricultural College at Cornell University (Ithaca, 
N. Y.) are sending out “ Teacher’s Leaflets ” for the use of 
teachers in nature study. Eight have been issued. 


Subjects 
Four apple twigs. 
A children’s garden. 
Some tent-makers. 
How a candle burns. 
How a squash plant gets out of the seed. 
Nature Study. 
Hints on making collections of insects. 
Oak Trees, 


Dec., 1897 


Single copies 5 cents, 6 for 15 cents, 12 for 2 5 cents, 50 
for 60 cents, roo for 60 cents. 


Address W. F. Humphrey, Geneva, New York, for these 
leaflets. 


Cut This Out 
The calendar for the coming year will be as follows : 


Matter for Oct. ‘ ‘ due Aug. 1 
“ “ Nov. ; f « Sept. 1 
“ “ Dec. ’ ; “ Oct. 1 
as “ Jan. . ‘ “« . Nov. 1 
“ “« Feb. é P ad Dec. 1, etc. 


Always remember that all contributions must be received 
TWO MONTHS BEFORE publication. 


Change of Address 
nae Address the editor at 237 Langdon Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, until further notice. 
De not write the editor business letters. 





Ask and it Shall be Given You 


The suggestion in November number that town and city 
teachers ask for boxes of nature treasures from the rural 
schools has called forth the following warm responses. 
These offers are already accepted, but there are scores on 
scores of other out-of-town teachers and children who are 
just as ready to help as are these. 


Dear Editor: 


My pupils out here in the country would be delignted to send 
a box of fall treasures to the city children, if they knew to whom they 
would be of benefit. 
Can you please give us the address of some teacher who can use a box 
of nuts in the burr or shells, pretty wild berries, acorns, etc. ? 
We will pay express charges. 
Would pressed autumn leaves be useful? 
Very truly, é 


The principal of a city school who was fortunate enough 
to receive this gift writes’: — 


“ The box received to-day. Milkweed pods, black haws, thorn apples, 
rose hips, barley, wheat, oats, walnuts, hazel nuts, horse chestnuts in the 
burr, sugar cane and grass. The children are delighted and so are we 
all. 


Dear Editor: 

We are making a collection of Nature’s treasures as suggested 
by Primary EpvucatTion for this month. Would you kindly furnish us 
with the address of some city teacher who would appreciate our little 
gift? 

Thank you for the good the suggestion has done wus. 
Gallatin, Mo. M. PHILA McCLuRE, 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


“ Familiar Flowers.” By Margaret Morley. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

“Bird Life.” By Frank M. Chapman. (D. Appleton &Co., N.Y. 
City.) 

“Citizen Bird.” By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
N. Y. City.) 


“Animal Life.” (The Macmillan Co., N. Y. City.) 


“Round the Year in Myths and Song.” By Florence Holbrook. 
(American Book Co., N. Y. City.) 


“ American Word Book.” By Calvin Patterson. (American Book 
Co., N. Y. City.) 


“ Eye Spy.” By Hamilton Gibson. (Harper & Bros., N. Y. City.) 

“Frail Children of the Air.” By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 
(Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

“Four Handed Folk.” By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

“The Kindergarten System.” 
Syracuse, N. Y.) 

“ Jupiter Jingles.” By Annetta S. Crafts. (Laird & Dee, Chicago.) 

“ Wild Neighbors.” By Ernest Ingersoll. (The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
City.) 

“ Stories of the Bible.” 


(The Macmillan Co., 


(Houghton 


By Fanny Franks. (C. W. Bardeen, 


(Educational Publishing Co., Boston.) 


Will M, L. R. give her complete address? 
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OF ONE HUNDRED POR- 
TRAITS is the most beautiful and valu- 


able collection of portraits ever made. For the entire twenty- 
seven years of its existence 7he Century has made a spec- 
ialty of portraits of famous people, and these have been 
engraved by the men who have made America lead the world 
in wood engraving. The originals are the work of many of 
the best-known painters of the world, and they include the 
best obtainable likenesses of crowned heads, statesmen, poets, 
artists, musicians, nov. li-ts, essayists, etc. The cost of these 
beautiful wood-engravings was over $25,000. . 

The publishers of 7ke Century have constant calls for proof 
copies of many of these portraits for framing, and a limited 
number are supplied at $1.00 each for ordinary proofs and 


$6.50. 


until near Christmas, or you may lose it. 


The Century Magazine 


for 189 


The Century Gallery of 100 Portraits. 


literary and scientific studies, etc. 


$2.00 for India proofs. They have now determined to gather 
together the very best and most popular one hundred of the 


will be offered for sale to the public at $7.50, but this year #¢ 
will positively be sold only in connection with The Century 
Magazine,—new subscriptions or renewals,—and at the 
nominal price of $2.50, or with the magazine ($4.00) for 


Remit $6. 50 by moncy-order or express-order, check, draft or in registered letter, 

Hundred Portraits will be sent you by express prepaid, and your name will be entered as a subscriber to 
THe CEeNTuRY for one year beginning w th November, 1897, the first number of a new volume. 
Address THE CENTURY Co., UNION SQUARE, NEW YorK. 


Our great 
$6.50 offer 





8, and 





Magazine fora year . . - + $4.00) 2M sce 
Regular price of the Century Gallery of 100 Portraits, 7.50 7.50 >2 7 shove 
$11.50 50 “ge prompt- 


OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE the Boston Herald recently said: “So adequate a 


combination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and of permanency, of criticism and of descrip- 
tion of fiction and of history, and finally, of literature and of art, is not attained by any other magazine.” 





5A: In the pages of 7he Cenéury appear the things that attract the most attention in the world of letters. 
ea, 7 Space will not permit an extended prospectus here. The new volume begins — = 
eae seey with the number for November, 1897. There isto be a serial story of New York : 
owes life by Mrs. Burton Harrison entitled “Good Americans”; a novelette of the THE GALLERY. 
1 =) French Revolution, by Dr. Weir Mitchell, whose striking story of the American ae ee 
Aen ge Bae, Revolution, “ Hugh Wynne,” has’ been appearing in 7he Century during the Browning, - 
Saetacws past year. There will be several. important series of historical rs, begin- ryant, 
we Ie SS Ps . a ea OS Cativic, Thomas, 
SES, ‘ogevyy ning with one on “A Young American Woman in Mexico in Maxamillian’s Eliot, c 
S ree Days,”— reminiscences of events in an extraordinary epoch of history; author- | Emerson, 
eS SR: itative articles on Lord Tennyson, published with the consent of the family; Gladstone, 
: awed more of the interesting papers in the series “ Heroes of Pea e”; some striking yay OE al, 
ictorial features, including several of Castaigne’s sets of views of American | Hale, Edw Everett, 
Miniature rep reduction om eenety, with Cole’s reproductions of the work of old English masters, etc. Hawthorne, 
There will be articles by trav. lers and discoverers papers on developments of —— 
THe CENTURY GALLERY american enterprise, criticisms and biographies of "iistinguished latches, Hoecie Jotia we Db 


Irving, Woskinens., 
efferson, Joseph, 
ag Rudyard, 


Lincoln, , RG 


many hundreds that have appeared, and to issue these in port- tnt, Jenny, 
folio form at a nominal price to readers of The Century. Longiellow, 

The portraits are printed like proofs, on heavy paper with McKinley, William 
broad margins, size 9} x 134, each on a sheet by itself, and | Napoleon, . 
gathered into arichly decorated box. Next season this Gallery oe re c 

man . 


Stevenson, R. L. 
Stowe, Mrs. 
Tennyson, 
Thackeray, 
Twain, Mark, 
Victoria, Queen. 








The Century Gallery of One 


SEND AT ONCE — don’t wait 





Some of the Century Co’s New Autumn Books. 


Rudyard Kipling’s first American Novel, 
«CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” 
A Story of the Grand Banks. 12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated by Taber, $1.50. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the American Revolution. 


“HUGH WYNN, FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet-Lieut. Colonel on the Staff 
of his Excellency, General Washington."’ 


Pictyres by Howard Pyle. Two volumes, cloth, $2.00. 


Issued under the auspices of the Empire State Society 
Sons of the American Revolution. 


The Century — of the American Revolution, 


Elbridge S. Brooks. 
With tntred uction by Crauncey [1. Depew. 


The story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields of the 
Revolution. 208 illustrations, A complete panorama of the war. 250 pages, $1.50. 


A New Poem by James Whitcomb Riley. 
“RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS,” 
The Story in verse of a Hoosier doctor. 50 illustrations by Relyea, $1.50. 


Bishop Potter’s New Book. President Eliot’s New Book. 


‘*The Scholar and the State.’’ ** American Contributions to 
$2.03 Civilization.’’ $2.00 


‘*The Story of Marie-Antoinette,’’ by Anna L. Bicknell. 
New material, beautifully iitusteated, $3.00 


‘*The Autobiography of 
Jefferson.” 
New edition, $4.00. 





John La Farge. 
“An Artist's Letters from Japan.’’ 
Richly illustrated. $4.00. 


Two Books on Joan of Arc. 


“* The Day of Jeanne d’Arc,” ** Joan of Arc.” 
A novel Written and illustrated in Color 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. by Boutet de Monvel. 
A Stirring Romance, $1.50. A superb work. $3.00. 


Send for Catalogue. The best books now Ao blished for children 
are on The Century Co List 





St. Nicholas for Young Folks. 
Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


THIS ideal magazine for boys and girls, now 
entering upon its twenty-fifth year, will have 
the following attractive features, among many 
others, the coming season: 


THE «JUST SO” STORIES 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


Rudyard Kipling’s first “‘ Jungle Stories” were } 
written for St. NicHoxas, and this year he will 
contribute a new series of stories to the magazine 
written in a new vein — fantastic stories to be re: 
to boys and girls “‘just so.” Old and young 
will enjoy them together. 


‘‘The Buccaneers of our Const," 
by Frank R. Stockton 
A series of narrative sketches treating of the sea- 


rovers of the seventeenth century, by one of the 
foremost American writers. 





Rupyarp KIp.ine. 


“Two Biddicut Boys,” and their Adventures with Wonderful Trick 
Dog, by J. T. Trowbridge. 


Full of vivid interest and effective incident. 
Trowbridge, or can please them more. 


A \ Seering Rome ae of ww. O. Uctters 


No writer knows boys better than Mr. 


“ With 


Telling of the fortunes and adventures of an ‘aetin lad who follows "Edward III to 
the battle of Crécy. Picturesque and powerful. 
A Fairy Tale of Science. 
“Through the Earth,” by Clement Perzandiec. 
An interesting romance of the Jules Verne, order based on recent revelations of 


science. 

SHORT STORIES 
By famous writers will be a strong feature of the new volume. 
promised by 
Ian Maclaren, 


Contributions are 
James Whitcomb Riley, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Rebecca 
Harding Davis, etc. 7" 
The volume begins with November number. Subscription price, $3.00 a Year; 25 
cents a number. 








THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Christmas Candles 


AuicE E, A.Len Lowville N. Y. 


(For seven girls. Each child wears gown of color given 
below, and carries little wax candle of same color. If 
inconvenient to furnish costumes, white or dark wool gowns 
may be substituted. In center of stage, on small, firm 
table, a tiny Christmas tree should be securely fastened. 
On this should be placed conveniently, the seven fasteners 
for the candles -carried by the children. The tree may be 
otherwise trimmed, if desired.) 

Children represent : 


No. 1. SERVICE — dark red. 
wet Me — pale rose. 
“ 3. Hope — (fale green. 
“ 4. LovE —hale blue. 
“ 5. Fairh — pale yellow. 
“ 6. PEACE — pure white. 
“ 4. Memory — pale lavender. 


Music : — “ Coming Through the Rye ” 


(Children enter, form semi-circle in front of tree; hold 
candle in right hand. 

(2) Bring candles so as to form row. 

(2) As each color is mentioned, child holding corres- 
ponding candle, lifts it high above the head; hold (2) until 
end of line, when all drop.) 

All, 

See our pretty Christmas candles 

! Standing in a row; 

By-and-by, we’ll watch them brightly 
Burning, gleam and glow. 

Every lassie has her candle, 
Each a different hue,— 

2 Lavender, and white, and golden, 

Rose, green, red and blue. 

(3) Hold candles low, all bending to right, as if search- 

ing.) 

We are little Christmas candles,— 
See us standing here,— 

Every one has some dark corner 
Of this world to cheer. 

Every lassie is a candle,— 

3 Here and there she turns, 

Searching for some spot to gladden,— 
Smiles are what she burns. 

(4) Hold candle out with right hand; with left, show dis- 
tance. 

(5) Lift left forsfinger impressively. 

* Think how far one little candle 
“ Throws its tiny beams” ; 
So this “ naughty world ” is brightened 
Just by us, it seems. 
® Listen, while we try to tell you 
What we mean to do, 
That this snowy Christmas season 
May be bright for you. 


(As each child sings or recites her part, she comes forward 


to front and center of stage. After finishing, she passes back - 


of others, and back of tree, placing her candle in fastener 
previously assigned. She then takes position just back of the 
one she first held, so that when all have finished, a semi- 
circle is formed back of tree.) 

No. 1. Service. (Holding out both hands.) 

. I’m a useful little candle, 


With a warm, red flame, 
Christmas work, I now am doing,— 
Service is my name. 

(Places candle on one of lower branches.) 

No. 2. Joy. Smiling. Wave hand at last line. 

The bright radiance of this candle 
Nothing can destroy ; 

So, while Christmas bells are ringing, 
I will wish you /oy. 

( Places candle above No. 1.) 

No. 5. Hope. (Holding out candle.) 

If, with this world’s sin and sorrow, 
You would safely cope, 

Keep within your heart still burning 
This small candle,— Hope. 

(Places candle above No. 2.) 

No.5. Farru. (Holding candle with right hand above 

head, looking up.) 

I’m Hope’s fairer little sister,— 
I am always near ; 

Just look up where Hope directs you,— 
Faith is shining clear. 

(Places candle opposite No. 3.) 

No. 6. Peace. (Lifting both hands as if in blessing.) 

Listen, all sad hearts that suffer, 
And would know release, 

Like a star, I shine, and bring you 
Blessed Christmas Peace/ 

(Places candle below No. 4.) 

No. 7. Memory. Holding candle in raised left hand; right 
hand shading eyes, looking toward right, as if looking 
backward.) 

All the past days I illume,— 
Sweet and sad and bright,— 
Look, how fair that far-off Christmas 
Touched by Memory’s light ! 

( Places candle below No. 6.) 

No. 4. Love. (On first line, indicate tree, by gesture of 
left hand; smile, and render part very clearly.) 

Still the little tree stands cheerless ; 
So, our world would be, 

Unless lighted by one candle 
Burning fair and free ; 

Every heart I come to gladden 
I’m a welcome guest,— ~ 

Not one candle burns without me,— 
Love lights all the rest ! 

(Teacher here steps forward and lights Love's candle. 
Love then passes back of tree, and carefully lights other 
candles. 

If child cannot be trusted to do this, teacher may light tree, 
using Love’s candle. After which Love places her candle on 
highest branch of tree.) 

All. (Joining hands and circling round and round tree 
while singing. ) 

We are little Christmas candles ; 
If your heart is true, 

You may see us always shining,— 
Each with light for you. 

Of the words that we have told you, 
Don’t forget the best,— 

Take this for your Christmas motto,— 
“ Love lights all the rest !”” 


(At last line, form semi-circle, all bow low, smiling.) 
[CurTAIn. ] 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. Used 30 years with best results by 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
eure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 

It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 








Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof. 
Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at@® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 ets. 





: 9 6 Read Carefully Every Word. 
This is the most Astonishing 
e and Liberal Educational Of- 

fer ever made. 

We assert positively and without reserve that The American Educator is by far the best edited, best illustrated, best mapped, and most practically useful 
general reference work ever published in — ! country or in any language. It is absolutely the only one that is up to date in every particular. We 
support these statements by making you the oe plain business proposition, viz.: We will send you, on nore the complete set of six volumes, without 
the advance payment of a single cent ; we will give you 30 days to examine the work and compare it with all others; at end of that time you can return 
the books if not entirely satisfactory and as represented, or you can 7. them at our special advance price (about one-third regular rate) and settle the bill by 
easy monthly payments. WE M JUST WHAT WE SAY. Youareto pay us no money until you examine each volume and see for yourself that every 
statement we make is absolutely true. Having done this, the books are yours at one- 







SIX third value and on easy payments; or you can return them if you so desire. This is a 
LARGE truly wonderful propestaen — one that could not be wisely made on any other refer- 
‘QUARTO ence work in print. It is absolutely safe in this instance, because the 


OLS. 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


is an ye publication, and strictly new. It was begun in 1896, and finished 
in October, 1897. It is fresh and newsy from cover to cover. The contribu- 
tions, illustrations, colored plates, maps, etc., cost over $50,000 in cash. Its editors, 
numbering more than 200, are world-acknowledged authorities in their several 
departments. Ittreats hundreds of new and very important subjects that other ency- 
clopeedias do not even mention—things that happe lately. Asan Encyclopedia, 
it exactly meets the wants of busy people who are determined to keep fully up to date. 
As a Dictionary, it answers every requirement of business, study and society. Asa 
Compendium of Biography, it ives in brief life-histories and notable persons of 
allages. As a Gazetteer, itis a full (aeration later than any other in existence. 
Asan Atlas of the World, it gives an 1897 view of the entire globe, with special mage 
showing disputed boundaries, recent surveys, the Klondike region, Hawali, Venezuela, 
Greece, etc. In every department itis absolutely incomparable in its concise and 
accurate statements of existing facts. The illustrations number over 4,000, includin 
m ificent chromatic plates showing some 500 designs in 17 brilliant colors, anc 
2 full page portraits of the world’s great men, each a gem of the wood en- 
graver’s art. All the maps have been specially engraved since September, 1897, and are 
right up to date. We make 


This Seemingly Impossible Proposition 


without the least hesitafion, knowing that we take norisk. Noone will willingly 
give up these matchless volumes after becoming familiar with their wonderful 
utility and unrivalled excellence. We have supreme confidence in our work and in the 
intelligent judgment of our patrons, and are determined that no reader of this magazine 
shall miss this 


——— 


\ 


\ 


ae 


Weight 
about 
35 peunds. 








‘soo’ UP TO DATE—1897 


Quar o P 


ONE GREAT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


through lack of fairness and liberality on our part. Furthermore, this prop sition is really not an experiment. Though only two months old, thousands 
of sets of The American Educator are already in the hands of wide-awake buyers. Every mail since the day of issue has brought a host of enthusiastic com- 
mendations from purchasers who are apparently overwhelmed with the greatness and beauty of the work. This proves that the demand will be unlimited when 
people generally learn what a prize we are offering, Our present remarkable proposition aims to spread this knowledge far and wide — to place a few more sets of 
this incomparable new reference library in the homes of worthy people, where it will be a perpetual and most effective daily advertisement of a work 

















that every ambitious man, woman and child actually needs. our benefit comes now, if you’re prompt; our reward will come later, and it’s absolutely 
certain. 
st: : Send A your full 
name and address, R EAD TH | Ss 
SIX IMMENSE , Stating soeepatee. 
etc., and say which 
QUARTO VOLUMES style of binding you prefer. We ony promptly frou the entire set of No other reference book on earth will give 
6 quarto volumes, you to pay the transportation charges on receipt. f 7 fe 
NEARLY 4,000 PAGES At nem A anys within thirty mare, 15° = consummate the purchase yousuch tefermation as thts : 
by sending us your first payment o 1.00. The subsequent payments Cuban affairs, so recent as to include the 
65,000 Encyclopedic Articles will be, on the cloth style, $2.00 a month for 6 months, making a total recall of Weyler and the appointment of 
15,000 Biographical Sketches of payment of $13.00 (regular price $35.00); on the Half Russia style, Blanco as Captain-General. 
; $2.50 a month for 6 months making a total payment of $16.00 (regu- 
76,000 Geographical References lar price $45.00). The Cloth style is handsome and solidly bound, but Engineering, so completely up to date 
we always recommend the Half Russia as more durable and as to chronicle the record-breaking perform- 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter worth the difference in present cost. If, however, you decide for any ance of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,(Sept.- 
Illustrati reason to return the set, you are entirely free to do so at any time within Oct., 1897), with a fine drawing of her engines. 
4,000 Original Illus ons the 30 days, prepaying the transportation charges. This proposition Yukon River Gold Reet satus 
600 Designs in Brilliant Colors will not remain open longer than vember 31st, and may be withdrawn new lines tacked on te n on “Alaska” 2 rti- 
a — sooner. T ty t Seema = - — intro- cle, but 4 pages of original new matter 
200 Superb Full-P Portraits uctory sets on these enomen: rms. of sample pages Y . > ; 
i ma ots mailed free on receipt of 2c. stamp to pay postage. — llustrations, by a government 
This announcement will not appear again. Populations of 30,000 cities, towns, 
counties, etc., for 1897. 





SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., Dept 63, 2°S4.22882e%,2R.8t: | wHy Not own THe Best: 
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| Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 

laundress Ivory Soap. 

it washes white. 
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Santa Claus 
Finger Play 


_fhis play is taken from Miss Poulsson’s Finger Plays.* 
We advise every teacher of youngest children to get this 
book. It will be a constant source of help to the teacher 
fs and interest and pleasure to the children. An effort has 
been made here to suggest the play of the fingers by words. 
Ep.) 


~— 2-9 
- Come 


O, clap, clap the hands, 
(clapping softly.) 
And sing out with glee ! 
For Christmas is coming 
And merry are we ! 


II 


Now swift o’er the snow 
The tiny reindeer 


(Two hands in position of piano playing, wrists elevated, thumbs crossed 
and two or three of the finger tips daintily touching the desks.) 


Are trotting and bringing 
Good Santa Claus near. 


Ill 


Our stockings we’ll hang, 


(Hand held so that fingers will all droop [for stockings] back of the 
hand level.) 


And while we’re asleep 
Then down through the chimney 
(Two closed fists one resting on the other.) 
Will Santa Claus creep. 


~* Lothrop Pub, Co., Boston. 


IV 


He’ll empty his pack, 
Then up he will come, 


(Two closed fists resting upon each other as before, with the upper 
thumb in vertical position, ) 


And calling his reindeer, 
Will haste away home. 


Vv 


“ Then clap, clap the hands 
And sing out with glee 
For Christmas is coming 
And merry are we.” 


Putting the World to Bed 


The little Snow-people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead. 

They are working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world te bed. 


Ev’ry tree in a soft fleecy nightgown they clothe, 
Each post has its nightcap of white, 

And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they spread 
Before they say good-night. 


And so they come eagerly sliding down 
With a swift and silent tread, 
Always as busy as busy can be, 
Putting the world to bed. 
—Esther W. Buxton in Outlook 


Make-Believe Town 
Oh, Make-Believe Town is a place of delight 
Where wondrous things happen from morning till night ! 
You may go there in tatters, when, lo and behold! 
In an instant you’re decked out in velvet and gold ! 


You take there a broomstick, and, quick as a flash, 
It’s transformed to a charger, all fire and dash ! 
Or lovely white pony with long, silky mane, 
Side-saddle, gilt stirrups, and blue-ribbon rein ! 


The old rocking chair, without arms or a back, 
Can be changed to a chariot, engine or hack. 

The plain wooden floor in five minutes can be 
A race-course, a circus, a desert, a sea! 


You’ve only to wish it, when lo, at your feet 

Is a fine desert island, rockbound and complete ! 
You’ve only to speak—in an instant you can 

Be Robinson Crusoe or Friday, his man ! 


Whatever you wish for, it’s waiting for you ; 
Whatever you dream of, that dream will come true ! 
You can be what you will from a king to a clown, 
If once you gain entrance to Make-Believe Town ! 
— Claudia Tharin in St. Nicholas 
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> A Beantifil Remembrance from ‘Teacher ta PILL. ¢ 


~~ >) aa 


Everybody Expresses Delight. 











HAWKESBERRY, ONT. 
received in good 


Sworn 
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( 

The Sou ( 

) ceived and pleased me more than I , 
Fane Rt) 
( 

( 

« 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) order. I am perfectly satisfied 
) expected. were very neatand 4 ) with Sy J 

) handsome, and wish to to thank you ) Fave sho —— 

) ase + ng Respectfully you in os the pot, “aelignt? over 
( You - 
URA A. RCROFT. Lin G. ROBERTSON. 
Thinks They are Dainty and They are Excellent. . 
Pretty. 


FARMINGTON, Ky. ( 
I received my lot of | Schoo! | 
So oy; ae , 
lent and [ am highly del Sed with 
them. Yours respectfully, 
ARTIS I. OVERLY. 


GARDNERVILLE, Nev. ¢ 
My order for School Souvenirs ( 
was executed with such prompt- 
—_ that I feel it my bounden duty 
to acknowledge the —— of Lm 
—- They are ve in 
retty. Lam so well ploneell with Very Much Pleased. 
them m that words fail to > capes my 


( 
P 
( 
( 
( 
LITTLE MEADOWS, Pa. 
( 
( 


perfect satisfaction and delight. ates 
Th ( Received So ire this 
j They are a novelinvention, Yours School District No. 7 1, Reveived Souvenirs this morn 


Miss HARRIET CUSHING. 


~~ 


d aso with your a * 


Crescent City om order. Very truly 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

y 

) 

ness 

They Touch the Spot. 5 ) 
Def Norte Co., Caf. | MB 
a ) 

) 

> The 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) cere’ 


yo L. 8. Briegs. 


ap 
in filling 
urs, 
) GRAND RaPips, MICH. Teacher and Puplis Pleased. 
) The Souvenirs came one: 
) They’re beautiful. For along tim 
) I have been wanting something of 
) oa — and you have touched the ¢ 
‘Thanking you for the 
) ~~ nptness rm care, with which 
TSipectialt Ned my order, I am yours 
pectfully, JNO. B. ROGERS. 


FRANKVILLE, WIS. 
Souvenirs received all O 
= S are simply fine. I AR, very 
pleased with them and know 
pupils will be. I want to thank ( 
you also for the prompt manner in 
—— you sent them. Very sin- 
cerely, ISABEL GIDDINGS. 


Se ee eee ee ee eee eee 


up 


Lillian P. Wentwortb, 


They are Fine. : 
* eeneeshe S Greatly Appreciated. 


) 
LAKE LINDEN, MICH. 











) i 3 JERICHO, VT 

‘ I received the .- —- last dames H. Fieming Director: = ) Souvenirs at hand. To say I 
night. They are fine neere § was pleased with them but faintly ( 

) thanks for ag TE Wish- ex my appreciation of the 
ing you success,[am, Yours re- ¢ ame te Yours trul , 
spectfully, SR. M. ETIENNR. "ti. z. apmun. § 


) 

) Nore: Sabbath Schools cannot 

) select a more segveraiase gift for 
, Eiriastmas —— m.., desirable for « 


) Nore: In selecting these Souve- § 
nirs as gifts, » yee serve all your § 
pupils exactly alike, and cannot be 
et of showing partiality. 
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> ELEGANT GIFTS FOR GRRISTIIAS OR GLOSE OF SCHOOL. 


HAT teachers are unusually quick to appreciate any new thing of real merit, is again proven by the extent to WS 
which they purchased and the manner in which they endorsed our Souvenirs during the past year. Nearly 
10,000 teachers purchased them for their pupils during this period ! 
The custom of giving pupils some little token at Christmas or close of School is an excellent one, and teachers 
everywhere observe it. It has been, however, difficult to secure appropriate-gifts — something attractive, which would 
be kept,— without too great cost. The want is supplied by ~ 


@— Our School Souvenirs_w# 3 


They are neat, novel, attractive, and as they contain the name of the school, date, teacher’s name, together dea 
with names of pupils, they will be highly prized and always kept as real Souvenirs, These Souvenirs consist of 
two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of first is printed the name of school, town, teachers, date, = 
officers, etc., as desired, in the brightest gold letters, and on the second the names of the pupils. Heavy embossed 
cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. Where two cards are not sufficient VWF 
additional cards are attached so as to accommodate all the names without crowding. 


S$) As Christmas Gifts & Seeeaaneaanan 


Price List. 
they have no equal, as every teacher wishes to provide for each pupil, though necessarily at ¢ 





>» 
15 or less $1.00 » 





Additional ones 3c « 
each. In orderin 

quantities in excess al 
25 send $1.45 for first a 
25 and 3c each for all 


Number to Order. Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be } 

printed upon them, and as many more as you wish. State definitely 
the number you wish, and send, plainly written, the matter you desire printed on the face of § 
first card, together with the name| of each pupil. Be sure that names are correctly os om ahek teiiinen 
and plainly written. Number of Souvenirs 


Orders can be filled the day they are received, but should be sent a couple } omered must equal Q gd 
When to Order. of weeks in advance, if possible, to avoid delay. One sample Souvenir = | Sent post. ) 


<- free to any address. paid on receipt of 4 


as a slight cost as possible. Many found these Souvenirs particularly suitable for Christmas ¢ ~ a vaegiens oe 
gifts last year. They may be just what you want this year. Order early. We were over$ ™: Mts |s3 3 1.37 4 
1000 orders behind at Christmas time last year, though a large force worked night and day. 20: 1.295 me : 3.48 a 
) 
) 


an fn ~~ in 
PPL LLL LLL 
a 
Po) 


§ price. 


TEACHERS’ IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 2003, Dansville, N.Y. == 
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What the Coal Says “Quite Like a Stocking” 
I am as black as black can be, “ Just as the moon was fading 
But yet I shine. Amid her misty rings, 
My home was deep within the earth, And every stocking was stuffed © 
In a dark mine. With childhood’s precious things 
) Ages ago I was buried there, Old Kris Kringle looked around 
\ And yet 1 hold And saw on the elm-tree bough, 
The sunshine and the heat which warmed High hung an oriole’s nest 
That world-of old. Lonely and empty now. 
Though black and cold I to be, 
me Vet 1 on dan, tt ee “ Quite a stocking,’”’ he laughed, 
Just put me on a blazing fire, “ Hung up there on a tree! 
Then you will know. I didn’t suppose the birds 
r — Selected Expected a present from me !” 


Then old Kris Kringle, who loves 
A joke as well as the best, 
Dropped a handful of snow-flakes 
HRISTMAS SONG Into the oriole’s empty nest.” 


: ‘ — Thomas Baily Aldrich 
While the stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 


Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. A Secret 
| While bells at Christmas ring A ta8 Sr whinpered in the wood, 


“ I'd tell a secret if I could.” 
Then all the dry leaves on the ground 





——_ — 





Joyous and clear, 


Speak only happy words, Whisked u 

; p and down and all around 
All mirth and cheer. To see if they the news might hear, 
Give only loving gifts, And spread it quickly far and near. 


And in love to take ; 
| Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 
— Emilie Poulsson in St. Nicholas 











Recitation for the Little Folks 


Little songs, all full of joy, little lips can sing ; 

Little voices, soft and sweet, may their tribute bring ; 
Little verses can express what we wish to tell 
Of a loving care that keeps little folks so well. 








Kindly on us little ones beams a Father’s smile ; ‘ 
Tender care and watchfulness guard us all the while ; Z ee Sg Wee 

For the pleasant things we have, clothing, shelter, food, ce Lr 

We would, in our happy songs, show our gratitude. Se ty A FAY it \ 
I — Sel, Bateee, tan, pes re 


WEES. ISEB But the tall tree answered not the call ; 
It bowed politely, that was all, 
The Fairies’ Trolley ° _ And flung its tassels to the breeze, 
And looked the wisest of all trees, 
But when I came beneath the tree 
It whispered, “ Yes, I’ll tell it thee.” 




















The Fairies laugh at mortals’ folly 
For boasting of their wondrous trolley, 
For they were first, I know it well, 
To run a line from dell to dell. Then as I rushed in eager haste, 
And threw my arms about its waist, 
I held my breath that I might hear : 








The spider spins, of course, the wire, 
The fire-flies make the sparks of fire ; “ My child, I’m coming soon to be 


The line is hung from tree tree, Your very own dear Christmas tree.” 
And the motor-man is a Bumble Bee, —Mrs. G. M. Howard in Child Garden 


For he can hum and buzz, as well 

As clang the gong, a big blue-bell : 

His uniform is black and yellow, Little Christ-Child ! 

He really is a handsome fellow. He was given on Christmas Day— 
In his name, let 

Children give the best they may! ” 













The conductor’s place the Wasp must take 
For he can stinging speeches make. 
“ All aboard! Don’t take all night !”’ 
“ Step lively, please. Go ahead! All right” 
“ Ring a merry season 


So if you find the Fairy Dell, Joyous Christmas bells, 
Listen for the big blue-bell ; What a tale of wonder 
You’ll hear the train go whizzing by, Your sweet pealing tells, 
But it’s hidden, of course, from mortal eye. For one little Child’s sake 


—Annd K. Almy in St. Nicholas. 


1 l 2 3 57 All the world is glad.” 
4 -~5 O37 





